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CENTRAL AMERICA. 


HE leaders of one section of the Democratic party at 
Washington seem bent upon a quarrel with England. 


- Some of the supporters of the Administration in the Senate 


— to disapprove of the PrEsIpENt’s refusal to acknow- 
edge the Government established by WALKER in Nicaragua 
—it is believed that a portion of the Cabinet leans to the 
same opinion—and the arguments used in favour of the fili- 
bustering movement, shameless as they are in themselves, 
may perhaps sound plausible in American ears. Mr. 
WELLER and Mr. Dovetas contend that a citizen of the 
United States has a right to enter into foreign service—that 
all the South American Governments, like that of Nicaragua, 
arise from successful revolutions—and that it is desirable to 
counteract the supposed exertions of England in favour of 
Costa Rica. One of Watker’s partisans, acting, as it is sup- 
posed, in concert with Mr. Cusnine, has the audacity to 
complain of the partial interruption, by the Federal authori- 
ties, of recruiting in New York; but against those who enlist 
soldiers for the so-called Nicaraguan Government, the friends 
of the ATroRNEY-GENERAL have nothing to say. When it 
was thought that Mr. Crampron could be proved to have 
hired or retained soldiers for the service of a foreign State, 
there was no hesitation in enforcing the Act of Congress ; 
but an army of Americans, raised within the territory of the 
Union, excites no indignation when, in the name of the puppet 
Government set up by themselves, they undertake the con- 
quest of Central America. The more candid members of the 
party openly propose annexation as the ultimate result of 

ALKER’s patriotic enterprise. It is declared to be a neces- 
sity of the Great Republic to establish a communication, 
within her own territories, from the Atlantic to the Pacific ; 
and it follows, by a natural consequence, that it is lawful to 
appropriate the most convenient route. Statesmen may foresee 
the difficulty of including alien and inferior races in the 
Union; but in the popular view, every addition of territory 
constitutes “an extension of the area of freedom.” 

The course which may be adopted with reference to 
WALKER will materially affect the questions in dispute 
between the United States and England. An open or covert 
repudiation of the neutrality laws in this matter would 
justify all that Mr. Crampton and the colonial Governors 
are accused of, as well as all that they have done. Assuming 
the existing Government of Nicaragua to be independent 
and legitimate, it is in open war with a foreign State, while 
its chance of success is obviously dependent on reinforce- 
ments to be furnished by the Union. Lord CLARENDON 
offered to the Cabinet of Washington, to send back any 
recruits who might have been enlisted in violation of the 
American law ; and the enforcement of a demand to the same 
effect would at once leave WALKER at the mercy of the 
unanimous native population. If judicial proof is wanted, 
there would be no difficulty in finding Herrzes to be pro- 
secuted, and Srripets to produce the necessary evidence ; 
but Mr. Cusuine’s sympathies for the republics of Central 
America are less warm than his admiration of Russia. 

, The dispute arising out of the treaty of 1850 is still more 
immediately connected with the fortunes of the filibusters. 
Tn all the discussions which have taken place with respect to 
the Mosquito Protectorate, the American Government, de- 
nying that Indians could possess sovereign rights, has uni- 
formly claimed the entire Mosquito coast as the territory of 
Nicaragua. Mr. Bucnanan has repeatedly dwelt on the title 
of the States which have grown out of the Spanish colonies, to 
all the dominions of the ancient monarchy ; and although the 
American Government had no ground for interfering in the 
matter, it would have been difficult for England to establish 
the legality of her own position. The question of the Pro- 
tectorate was, however, left in abeyance under the BuLWER- 


CLAYTON treaty; but it was distinctly agreed that neither of 
the contracting Powers should occupy Central America, or 
make use of their influence with any other Government to 
establish an indirect supremacy in the regions over which 
they voluntarily renounced all pretension to actual dominion. 
The right of England to protect the Indians is neither 
admitted nor denied, but it is not to be used in any manner 
which could imply a right to possession or to sovereignty. 
It was fully understood, on both sides, that the local States 
of Spanish origin were to be maintained in an independent 
position; and the English Government had, of course, no 
right to complain of the friendly relations which seemed to 
exist between the United States and the majority of the 
Central American republics. 

After an interval of five years, a Nicaraguan faction 
thought fit to invite foreign assistance for the purpose of 
expelling its political adversaries from power. The noto- 
rious WALKER—whom a senator at Washington describes as 
a man influenced by the purest motives—had advertised 
himself as a professional buccaneer by his unsuccessful invasion 
of Lower California. With a band of adventurers like 
himself, he succeeded in overthrowing the feeble Govern- 
ment of Nicaragua, and in appointing a native nominee of 
his own to the vacant residency ; and since that time, his 
emissaries have been inviting recruits from the United States, 
by unlimited promises of the plunder to be derived from 
the conquest of Central America. A force of from 800 
to 1200 North Americans has been collected, and it is not 
impossible that the inherent superiority of the invaders may 
prevail over the opposition of the indigenous population. 
The pretence that WALKER’s troops are mere mercenaries, 
serving under a recognised flag, is utterly fraudulent 
and unfounded. The contest is understood, on both sides, 
to be a struggle between the natives and the American 
troops. WaALKeEr’s proclamation of war with Costa Rica is 
directed against the so-called Servile party throughout 
Central America—or, in other words, against those who are 
opposed to the supremacy of foreigners; and the filibustering 
device of a sun rising over five volcanoes is intended to 
represent the approaching conquest of the five States. Some 
of the Governments may still nominally remain at peace 
with the usurper, but all are well aware that their fate is 
involved in the contest with Costa Rica. In his own letter 
to Mr. WELLER, his advocate in the Senate, WALKER boasts 
that he is still an American citizen, and claims the protec- 
tion of his Government ; and it is evident that, if he suc- 
ceeds, he must rely on the assistance and sympathy of his 
own countrymen to keep down his alien and disaffected 
subjects. 

It is not surprising that the Cabinet of Washington should 
be embarrassed by these occurrences ; but England has every 
motive for awaiting the result in a neutral attitude. The 
enterprise of the Filibusters will at least have put an end to 
the indirect influence of the American Government. For 
many years, the agents of the United States have employed 
themselves in exciting the jealousies of the native Govern- 
ments against the Power which protected the Mosquito Coast 
against Nicaragua, and excluded Honduras from Ruatan. 
In future, however, it will be difficult to persuade the people 
of Central America that any danger can be greater than 
that which proceeds from the sympathies of their northern 
neighbours. The defeat of the invaders would give England 
an opportunity of establishing a virtual protectorate over 
the entire region; but it may be hoped that no risk of 
future complications will be incurred by this country through 
any attempt to profit by the occasion. 

If WALKER finally establishes his power, he will, sooner or 
later, be recognised by the Government of the Union; yet, 
unless the native population can be exterminated, it will be 
impossible to establish American institutions in a country 
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where all power is necessarily vested in an armed minority. 
The Filibusters and their descendants, if they are to maintain 
their position, must practically become a military aristocracy ; 
and the Spaniards and the half-breeds will be practically 
disfranchised for the same reasons which led the former con- 
queror to exclude the Indians from power. It remains to be 
seen whether the constitution is sufficiently elastic to include 
portions or dependencies of the United States which renounce 
the original principles of the Federation. Another conse- 
quence of the recognition of WALKER would be the removal 
of any pretext for a quarrel with England, founded on the 
treaty; for Mr. himself would 
scarcely have the audacity to assert that the parties to the 
contract contemplated the occupation of Central America by 
a Government affiliated to the Union. 

The accounts from Nicaragua are to be received with much 
suspicion. The Filibusters understand the use of news- 
papers, and the art of misrepresenting events, better than their 
adversaries ; but, on the other hand, Spanish boastfulness 
has not been softened down by transplantation to another 
hemisphere. It is highly improbable that any events which 
occur should be reported with intentional veracity by either 
party, and we can but form conjectures as to the approxi- 
mate truth of any statements which may be published. On 
Wa ker’s side, the reputation of success is of vital im- 
portance. All his hopes depend on reinforcements from 
home to supply his losses; and the rumour of his 
approaching destruction, if it were fully believed, would 
ensure its own realization, by putting an end to all emi- 
gration from New Orleans and New York. The climate 
must be more pernicious to foreigners than to natives, and 
losses in battle will be comparatively unimportant to the 
mre numerous force which can fill up its ranks on the spot. 
An American journal, which recently advocated the cause 
of the Filibusters, calculates that, at the beginning of May, 
their force was reduced to 500 or 600 men. The Central 
American States, if they are encouraged by the hope of 
success, will probably be able to bring together as many 
thousands against the common enemy. The Costa Ricans 
have among them some Euro officers, and it is said 
that their troops have behaved well in the field. For the 
moment, the chances appear to have turned against the 
invaders; but whatever may be the result of the contest, it 
will concern the United States far more directly than 
England. In the improbable event of a war, the sympathy 
of the native population would facilitate the closing of the 
isthmus to American commerce. There is still, however, 
reason to hope that the one-sided quarrel which has been 
devised will be allowed to subside without an appeal to the 
last resort. 


THE CLERGY AND SABBATARIANISM. 


F the religious argument against the Sunday Bands cannot 
be said to be extinct, it is at all events significant that 

it does not address itself to the public. Even the Arcu- 
BIsHOP OF CANTERBURY has not ventured to produce the 
New Lambeth Articles which did not influence the Premier. 
Tn the face of all Christendom (south of the Tweed), and in 
presence of the fact that the whole Christian world, down to 
the time of Joun Knox, believed, and acted on the belief, 
that recreation is not inconsistent with Sunday rest, it is 
perhaps superfluous to argue against the blind and stupid 
fanaticism which affects to imagine that Sunday music is 
per se irreligious. We now only hear, at least from reasoning 
people, that it is inexpedient. The Sunday question resolves 
itself into one of policy rather than of principle. The only 
argument which deserves notice is, that the present English 
observance of the day is the working man’s sole security 
against compulsory labour. If, it is said, employers find 
that the lower classes have the spirit to amuse themselves 
on Sunday, they will force them to labour. The answer to 
this is obvious. There is no connexion between Sunday 
recreation and Sunday labour; and the same authority 
which permits the one is bound to abridge, and, as far as 
possible, to prevent the other. In fact, we suspect that the 
present apathetic idleness of the labouring classes on that 
day holds out an especial temptation, both to employers and to 
employed, to spend it in profitable secular employment ; whilst, 
on the other hand, if religious exercises were alternated with 
elevating and rational intellectual employment, there would be 
no opening for the conflicting claims of mere labour. As it is, 
the labourer only looks on the Sunday as a dead blank—an 
interruption to his earnings; but, if the day were what it 


might be, it would present itself as an opportunity for im- 
proving his mind and purifying his affections, by active 

ursuits conducive to the healthy exercise of faculties and 
feelings which at present the poor are scarcely conscious that 
they possess. It is a simple fact that, coincident with the 
rise of a Sabbatical view of the Sunday, Sunday trading has 
been on the advance. The laws against labour are becoming 
every year less influential in proportion to the strictness with 
which the day is kept. When it was treated as a holiday, 
the prohibition of open shops was rigorously enforced. The 
canons of the early Church—the Imperial rescripts—the laws 
of the Anglo-Saxon kings, strictly prohibited Sunday trading, 
while they encouraged and practised Sunday recreations— 
the restriction and permission were co-relative. The one 
without the other is, in truth, impossible. The Church wil- 
lingly accepted ConsTaNTINE’s law for closing the courts of 
justice and shops on the Lord’s Day; and this edict was 
incorporated into the common law of the empire. But at 
the same time, the Church took care to protest against a 
Sabbatarian and Judaizing view of the weekly holiday; and 
till we bring out as strongly as the early Church did, the 
notion of Christian recreation being compatible with Christian 
rest, we shall not be able to enforce the prohibition of labour. 
The best security for religion is to acknowledge and respect 
man’s compound nature. 

But though the Sabbatical spirit does not address itself to 
the world at large, it is active enough in religious circles. 
“The Society for Promoting the Due Observance of the 
Lord’s Day”—to use their own impertinent title—is just now 
engaged in dragooning the clergy to sign a lengthy memorial 
of fourteen pages, which exceeds in presumption and igno- 
rance all that Exeter Hall has yet attempted. So resolved 
is Mr. Bayes, the Secretary of that body, to terrorize the 
clergy, that he proposes, it seems, to send one of his emissa- 
ries personally to every clergyman in London, to compel his 
signature. We trust that this impudent attempt at dicta- 
tion will fail. The memorial, which is now before us, is 
addressed to the QuEEN, and lectures Her Masesty about 
the Windsor Terrace band, while it suggests that the Royal 
authority should be interposed with all our Ambassadors, 
Consuls, and Vice-Consuls, to enforce the observance, “in 
their own households,” of that sort of Sunday-keeping which 
the Salisbury-square Association thinks proper to impose. 
All other religion the memorial stigmatizes as “ vain, super- 
stitious, and godless.” 

This is the very essence of Judaism. We are, it appears, 
to be a peculiar people, standing aloof from the common 
family of Christian nations—protesting, by a sour and super- 
cilious isolation, against the religion of others. Nay, not 
content with our own insular traditions and interpretations, 
we are to dictate to others their views of Christianity. To 
us alone is committed the keeping of the sacred oracles— 
England has a solitary prerogative in interpreting the com- 
mandments of God. The Eastern Church, the Western Church, 
the Lutherans of Germany, the Calvinists of Geneva, find that 
music and recreation on Sunday are not forbidden by the 
Gospel. The Lord’s Day Society and the Scottish Kirk alone, 
of all Christian bodies upon earth, have received the gift of 
the infallible interpretation of God’s Word. The Protestant 
privilege of private judgment in reading the Scriptures might 
surely, one would have thought, have so far prevailed with the 
frequenters of Exeter Hall as to make the concocters of 
this memorial pause before claiming, for their private 
interpretation of an article of the Decalogue, the authority 
of a “commandment of God.” But the Judaism of the 
memorial lies even deeper than this. It asserts that “ secular 
studies and recreations, which are innocent, or even duties, 
on the other days of the week, are profane on the Lord’s 
Day.” This is, we firmly believe, a “doctrine of devils.” It 
dissevers religion from the duties of daily life. It attributes 
an innate sanctity to idleness. Instead of sanctifying every 
household duty of common life—instead of elevating and 
informing business, labour, amusement, learning, literature, 
art, studies, politics, with a Christian influence, and clothing 
the whole life of man, every day and all day long, with 
Christian principles—instead of infusing into the animal cir- 
culation the blood of Christian motive—it makes religion a 
once-a-week affair of external and formal observances, of 
strange, unnatural, forced, and unreal feelings. This was, 
and is, the result of the Judaical Sabbath, although that 
institution had its value and its use toa soli people. 
We know, from the highest authority, that our Lord’s treat- 
ment of the Sabbath was only to relax its strictness; but the 
memorialists would make it even more Jewish than the Sab- 
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path of the Jews. They protest against “every artifice 
adopted to allure the people from their homes” on the Sabbath 


Siees, then, we have the poor man’s typical Sunday. It is 
to be spent in the poor man’s “home.” From this home he 
is not to be allured. As regards the rest of the world, 
“steamboats and railway excursion trains desecrate the Lord’s 
day.” “Not only bands of music,” but “ omnibuses and cabs” 
—not only “museums and reading rooms,” but “the running 
of the royal mail”—not to speak of “the resort of the higher 
classes to the Parks”—are stigmatized as “national sins.” 
If, however, it is a sin in the poor man to be “allured from 
his home” on Sunday, we can scarcely believe that the Lord 
of the Sabbath Himself would allow His sun to shine, His 
rivers to flow, His trees and flowers to flourish and expand, 
on the Sabbath. God and God’s beautiful earth “allure” the 
labourer from his home. The Son of God walked in the 
corn-fields on the Sabbath day. The Exeter Hall memo- 


rialists, however, wiser and more pious than the Master 


whose name they take in vain, condemn “every artifice 
adopted to allure the people from their homes.” Shut the 
windows, close the doors, exclude the breath of heaven— 
sanctify the Sabbath, ye sons of labour, by sitting unwashed 
and unshaven in your squalid garrets and hovels—your souls 
are safe, according to Exeter Hall, if you are not “allured 
from your homes.” 

Surely the Clergy of the Church of England, and other 
ministers of religion, will not submit to dictation of this sort. 
There are among them men not only of liberality, not only 
of knowledge of Christian antiquity and precedent, not 
only of tried philanthropy and sympathy with the poor, but 
of common sense and common honesty, which must make 
them revolt against the miserable bondage which this fac- 
tion is trying to enforce. Party has its wretched claims, 
and the religious world—that hardest of taskmasters—is 
now asserting them. But the present is an emergency which 
honest men must meet. The clergy have especial duties in 
this matter. They know—none better—that Sabbatarianism 
of this sort is not a law of the Church of England, or of any 
other Christian Church ; and we have a right to appeal to 
them as guides of public belief and guardians of public 
morality, not only to stand aloof from, but to protest against, 
the mischievous and tyrannical agitation of the promoters of 
this memorial. 


DEAD MEN TELL NO TALES. 


jay Were many persons who anticipated that some 
4 little would be done by France and Frenchmen to 
retrieve the reputation of the English soldier on the Conti- 
nent. To some extent this expectation has been fulfilled ; and 
we believe that scarcely a single French officer has returned 
home from the seat of war who has not expressed surprise 
or scorn at the opinions prevalent respecting the British 
army, and who has not therefore taken something away 
from the enormous structure of calumny which has for its 
basis the indiscretions of the English Press. There appears, 
however, to be one man in France who cannot resist 
the opportunity of making capital out of the discredit 
which has been heaped upon us by our journalists. We 
are not yet prepared to renounce the stereotyped phrase 
which describes the Emperor of the Frenca as our “ loyal 
ally;” but if one act more than another could extend the 
impression which is beginning to diffuse itself in England, 
that in the late chase after the bear we have been going shares 
with the lion—that we have been playing Raton to the 
Frencu Emperor's Bertrand—it is the permission given to 
M. ve Bazancourt to publish, “by authority,” his recent 
volumes. This servile tool of the new dynasty has minis- 
tered so dexterously to a taste which is often extraordinarily 
keen in a clevercivilian—the appetite for military renown— 
that we are willing, at present, to consider the fulsome tributes 
which’ Expédition de Crimée offerstothe EMPERoR’s strategical 
talents as having overcome his reluctance to authorize a libel 
on his ally. Apart from this consideration, the book must 
be looked upon as a deliberate attempt to fix and consolidate 
the floating slanders of which Europe is just now full. M. DE 
Bazancourt claims, without the slightest disguise, the whole 
glory of the late campaign for his countrymen; and, without 
the smallest hesitation, he attributes to the British army 
and General every single let or miscarriage which checked, 
even for an instant, the prosperous current of the war. 
The First Part of this official history indicated the inten- 
tion to fasten all possible charges upon the late Lord 


Raciayn. The Second portion, which has just appeared, is 
yet more audaciously denunciatory.. Not only does Lord 
RaG.an jeopardize the success at Alma by an unwarrantable 
departure from pre-arranged plans—not only does he court 
surprise at Inkermann—not only does he send the light 
cavalry to certain destruction at Balaklava—but he wilfully 
protracts the siege by captious misunderstandings with 
General CANROBERT, and defeats the first assault on Sebas- 
topol by selfish economy of the British strength. Until he 
is dead, scarcely a single merit, except brute courage, is 
attributed to the English army. But then all changes. 
General Simpson is a downright hero. Nothing can exceed 
M. pve Bazancourt’s civility to all living men. 

Yet it must not be supposed that the imputations of M. pE 
Bazancourt bear out the insinuations of our own journals. 
If we reversed all the characteristics assigned to Lord RaGLan 
by the imagination of English newspaper writers, we should 
obtain pretty exactly the lineaments of the picture which the 
French official agent has drawn. The Lord Racian of the 
British press is kind-hearted and fair-spoken, chivalrous and 
debonnair, but self-indulgent, inactive, and aristocratically 
uninquisitive respecting the sufferings of his inferiors. M. DE 
Bazancourt’s English General is captious and quarrelsome, 
exceedingly vain and excessively obstinate. He is singularly 
theatrical. After Inkermann, he publicly thanks General 
Bosquet au nom de VAngleterre. When he is told of the 
death of the Emperor Nicuoxas, he exclaims, “ C'est le doigt 
de Dieu!” Of the two delineations, that of the English 
assailant is the truer, for the simple reason that he better 
understands the defects which are likely to be found in an 
English nobleman. The character given by M. pe Bazan- 
court is, however, absolutely essential to his argument. For 
the gist of his charge against the English commander-in- 
chief is, that he had vanity enough to oppose his own 
views of generalship to the “ Head, Head, Head,” of 
the Emperor of the Frencn. Curiously enough, the second 
portion of L’Lapédition de Crimée has for its object to prove 
that the siege of Sebastopol, however prosperous in its 
result, was in great part unnecessary. It is intimated that, 
if the Emreror’s project of a campaign outside Sebastopol 
(which has just appeared in the English newspapers) had 
been carried into operation, the unsuccessful assault in June 
would not have been attempted, and the residue of the siege 
might have been spared. The Imperial plan arrived, as is 
well known, exactly at the moment when the first expedition 
to Kertch was sailing, and the consequence was that the ships 
had to be recalled. M. pe Bazancourt’s story is, that Lord 
RaGiay’s anger was so deeply roused by the miscarriage of an 
enterprise on which he had set his heart, that he never 
forgave General CanRoBERT, the author of the failure, and 
never acted in concert with himagain. The English General 
is alleged to have persevered in a policy of petty opposition, 
till he had driven his colleague from a command which had 
become impossible, and had exacted the relinquishment of 
the Imperial programme, as a compensation for his own 
acquiescence in the recal of the fleets. It is perhaps idle to 
point out the exact relation in which the statements of 
this book stand to the occurrences which actually happened; 
but we may as well say at once—what has long been 
known to many persons—that, when M. DE Bazancourt 
speaks of differences of opinion between General Can- 
robert and Lord Raeuan, he does not invent, though he 
grossly misrepresents. The truth seems to be, that General 
CANROBERT, comparatively young in command, and owing 
his position to the Emperor's favour, found himself compelled 
to defer to the strategical instructions which poured in upon 
him from Paris. The good sense and military experience of 
Lord Racuan taught him to set their true value on these 
chimerical projects; and when justice comes to be done to a 
general not less accomplished than brave, it will be found 
that to his tenacity exclusively is attributable the perse- 
verance of the allied armies in a siege which has proved the 
shortest, cheapest, and completest of expedients for bringing 
a dangerous war to a successful conclusion, And it may be 
added, that those who reviled Lord Racuan for not visiting 
his outposts, and who pretended that he could have no 
occupation which should take precedence of the duty of 
overlooking his Quartermaster-General, might have known, 
and perhaps did know, that all the while he was daily, 
if not hourly, engaged in a conflict, half diplomatic, half 
personal, in which a single slip might have consigned 
his army to ruin, and involved his country in everlasting 
disgrace. 


After reading the first few pages of M. pg Bazancourt's 
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voluines, the English reader will almost certainly have his 
suspicions awakened. The speeches put into the mouths of 
Lords RaGian, Lucan, and CarpiGan are of themselves sufti- 
cient to convict the writer of romancing. And the hook 
bears throughout one characteristic stamp of mendacity—it 
offers fulsome eulogy to every man who lives to give it a 
contradiction. It blames exclusively the dead. One French- 
man alone has a word of condemnation passed on him— 
General Mayran, who was killed in the first attack on the 
Malakhoff. The internal evidence, however, will be ignored 
by the careless or malevolent public of the Continent, and 
we fear that irreparable mischief will be done before the 
English Government thinks itself justified in giving to the 
world the vindications with which it is understood to be 
amply provided. As for the English press—the natural pro- 
tector under such circumstances of the English reputation 
and name—it has not the spirit to protest. In the interest 
of parties and classes, it originated those views of the part 
played by the British army at Sebastopol which the Conti- 
nent has accepted, and which the French Government now 
secks to stereotype; and we really believe it is better pleased 
to have its own charges caricatured and exaggerated than it 
would be to have them answered, doubted, or disbelieved. 


THE BUDGET. 


ae Budget debate was not lively. The CHANCELLOR of 

the ExcuErquer made his statement with abundant 
minuteness; and those who listened to his speech may have 
understood the figures which proved and illustrated results 
already known. As an ex-finance Minister, as well as in his 
capacity of Opposition leader, Mr. Disraki always feels it his 
duty to criticise the official scheme ; but on the present occasion, 
he found it impossible to select an effective point of attack. 
Sir G. C. Lewis's speech was by no means remarkable for bril- 
liant paradoxes, or for general propositions which an oppo- 
nent might question. It was undeniable that the war had 
been expensive, and that the cost which has been incurred 
must be met; but though Mr. DisraExi was prepared with a 
protest on behalf of economy, the Estimates proved that the 
Government had anticipated his demands. There were no 
taxes to put on—there were no taxes to take off—the mode- 
rate loan required had been negotiated on highly-advantageous 
terms—and, in short, there was nothing to say. Under these 
circumstances, it was thought that the House of Commons 
had had enough of finance, and that a short discussion on the 
state of Europe would be found more amusing than a conver- 
sation on the Budget. The provision for the Sardinian loan 
afforded a sufficient excuse for digression ; and accordingly, on 
a motion for confirming the contract with Baron Rotuscui.p, 
the ex-CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEQueR proceeded to point 
out the inconsistency of Lord CLarenDoy’s efforts on behalf of 
Ltaly with the tripartite treaty concluded on the 15th of April, 
by England, France, and Austria. Lord Paumerston, in his 
spirited answer to Mr. Disraew, never affected to notice 
the insignificant subject which the House had met to consider. 
Sir G, C. Lewis had said all that was necessary on behalf of 
the Government; and his colleague and chief takes, perhaps, 
but a secondary interest in the Unfunded Debt, or in the 
balances at the Exchequer. In the excitement of a debate 
on Italy, the House woke up from its involuntary torpor ; 
but no member found it necessary or practicable to discuss at 
length the financial position of the country. 

As we stated on a former occasion, the increase of debt, 
attributable to the war, will be represented by a perpetual 
annuity of about one million. The nominal excess is partly 
due to the replenishment of the Treasury balances which 
had been employed in paying off a portion of the South Sea 
stock, and the remainder will be covered by the continuance 
of the war-taxes after the conclusion of peace. The total 
cost of the war will eventually have been almost equally 
distributed between the additions made to the debt and the 
extra revenue derived from taxation. The financial policy 
of the Government has found critics on both sides. There 
are theorists who denounce borrowing as an unmixed abuse, 
while a larger party inclines to the practice adopted by France 
of raising the entire funds necessary for the war by loans ; but, 
on the whole, there is little ground for censuring the com- 
promise which has been actually preferred. Trade has not 
been materially impeded by the additional imposts which 
have been raised; and the new debt, even if it is not 
paid off in the period fixed by the CHanceLtor of the 
EXCHEQUER, cannot give rise to any extraordinary alarm in 
the minds of the hardened taxpayers of England, The 


financial measures of *the last two years will probably serve 
as a precedent on future occasions of military expenditure, 
A considerable income tax, together with a certain increase 
of imposts on commodities, will be eked out by moderate 
loans during the continuance of the war. Peace will bea 
sensible relief to the tax-payer; but a permanent addition 
will have been made to the National Debt. . 

Sir G. C. Lewis can scarcely have anticipated the perfect 
ease and smoothness of his task. Mr. Haprietp, with his 
unseasonable demand for an abandonment of the revenue 
derived from fire insurances, was not a formidable antagonist ; 
and though Mr. Mitner Gipson had much to say on behalf 
of paper, the House of Commons still doubts whether 
there was any pressing necessity for the surrender of 
newspaper stamp duty to the extent of 200,000/. The 
alleged existence of a few dozens of penny journals not yet 
extinct seems scarcely a sufficient compensation for the loss 
sustained by the Treasury. The excise on paper, like other 
taxes, is pernicious to trade, and wholly unjustifiable except 
on the ground that money is wanted ; but although cheap 
knowledge is a good thing, and cheap printing a lawful thing, 
other interests, not less important, put forward claims to the 
consideration of Government. It might have been expected 
that some discussion would take place on the prolongation of 
the anticipated term of the Income-tax. The other temporary 
duties were granted for periods ending at definite intervals 
after the conclusion of the war; but the Income-tax Act 
included the words “ ratification of a treaty,” and conse- 
quently the country is saddled during two years of peace with 
a tax imposed for purposes of war. By the end of twelve 
months from the present time, it may be hoped that all 
extraordinary expenditure will have come to an end ; and the 
seven or eight millions which are to be raised for a second 
year will probably be employed in the reduction of debt, or 
in paying the bills of the year before. There is much to be 
said in favour of such an arrangement, but the Government 
would stand on firmer ground if the question had been 
fully discussed, and the continuance of the tax deliberately 
conceded. 

It cannot be doubted that the extended term of the 
Income-tax took the House by surprise. Many members 
probably supposed that all the war-taxes had been granted 
for the same period, and others may have believed that the 
Minister would make some relaxation in the application of 
the law. It has been rightly and unanimously determined 
that the casual difference of a day should not be allowed to 
affect the contract with Sardinia; and though an entirely 
opposite course in dealing with the tax-payer may be perfectly 
justifiable, it was scarcely to be expected. The limited amount 
of the loan was the first publicintimation that the Government 
had resolved to abide by the letter of the law ; but it will be 
strange if the tacit unanimity of last Monday continues to 
prevail for the next two years. With one or two exceptions, 
no criticism was offered on any part of the Budget. It 
might almost be thought that the CHANCELLOR of the 
Excnequer had exhausted, for the day, the aptitude 
of the House for financial discussion; for even a broad 
hint that the additional malt-tax would be convenient for 
some time longer, fell unnoticed to the ground, and the 
assumption that the Income-tax would run out the whole 
term of its statutable existence may have equally failed to 
attract attention. 

Sir G. C. Lewis may hereafter justify perseverance in his 
present policy by the silence of the House, which he may 
naturally construe as equivalent to acquiescence; but an 
argumentative victory over possible opponents will not obviate 
the inconvenience which might arise from the refusal of Par- 
liament to continue the tax. The House of Commons will 
scarcely think itself bound by an opinion which has not been 
formally expressed ; and it is not impossible that a resolution 
for the termination of the additional impost after April, 1857, 
may be proposed and carried. Such a measure would involve 
the necessity of an additional loan of at least five millions ; 
yet the Government is pledged, by its declaration to the 
capitalists at the Treasury, that, with certain specified excep- 
tions, no increase of the debt shall take place during the 
present year. Until Parliament, however, has deliberately 
sanctioned a financial proposal, it cannot safely furnish ground 
for calculation. It may be doubted whether some notice of 
these topics would not have been more relevant to the Budget 
than the relations between Sardinia and Austria; but it is 
satisfactory to remember that Mr. Disraeui is perfectly 
capable of turning a debate on Naples or the Legations into 
a controversy on the duration of the Income-tax. 
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THE CONSTITUTIONAL ASPECT OF THE CRIMEAN 
INQUIRY. 


HOSE who look with interest on constitutional questions 
are well aware that the distribution of actual power 
between the Legislature and the Executive is, of all such 
questions, at once the gravest and the most practical. And 
those who believe, as we do, that much irreparable mischief 
and much scrious danger must result from every encroach- 
ment of the former on the special province of the latter, 
cannot but grieve whenever a failure of duty on the part of 
the Government seems to warrant or excuse such encroach- 
ment, and whenever a golden opportunity is lost of redeeming 
a forfeited position by showing that the Administration is at 
once competent, resolute, and honest in the discharge of its 
proper functions. It is in this point of view that the Crimean 
inquiry, from the first appointment of the Commissioners to 
the last sitting of the Board of General Officers at Chelsea, 
more especially interests us, and ought, we think, to interest 
The character of individual officers, and the 
relative culpability of the several Departments, are questions, 
in comparison, of very ordinary magnitude. 

The constant malady and peril of all representative Govern- 
ments lies in the tendency, which seems inherent and incurable, 
of the popular branch of the Legislature to draw to itself all 
the powers of the State, and all the functions of the 
Executive. This vice is perceptible enough in America. It 
reached its culminating point under the Assemblies of the 
first French Republic, when their delegates accompanied 
the armies and controlled the generals, and when their 
Committees administered justice, or at least pronounced 
sentences of condemnation and acquittal. It has more 
than once of late made itself apparent in our House of 
Commons—and never more signally than on the occasion 
which led to the appointment of Mr. Rozsuck’s Committee 
and the disruption of Lord ABerpEen’s Administration. 
Parliament is at all times prone enough to criticise Govern- 
ment nominations, to suggest rewards to the popular favourites 
of the hour, and to insist on the dismissal of those to whom 
common fame or its own hasty judgment imputes disaster 
and disgrace. In time of war, this tendency naturally takes 
the direction of interference with the affairs of the army, 
and though this is, in a constitutional point of view, the 
most questionable direction it can take, it is not without some 
plausible warrant and apology. The House of Commons votes 
the money and the men ; and it seems arbitrary to debar 
it from the fullest inquiry into the causes, personal or cir- 
cumstantial, which have squandered the one and sacrificed 
the other. There can, however, be no doubt that, even in 
the gravest crises of this nature, the only safe, legitimate, 
and prudent course is to leave Ministers unfettered, and to 
make Ministers accountable—to let them make their own 
appointments, and to hold them strictly responsible for the 
wisdom and integrity of those appointments—to devolve 
upon them all inquiry into the conduct of their subordinates, 
but to insist upon that inquiry being searching, impartial, 
and unflinching. 

On this account, as well as on other and more obvious 
grounds, we deeply deplored the refusal of the House of 
Commons to accept Lord Paumerston’s offer of entrusting 
the Crimean inquiry to the Administration, and his failure 
to insist more strenuously upon that offer; and for the 
same reasons we considered that those members of his 
Government judged wisely who seceded rather than become 
parties to a course of proceeding so full of danger as a pre- 
cedent, and so intrinsically unsatisfactory. The fact is, the 
command of the purse gives the House of Commons power 
and preponderance enough; and if to this be added the 
command of the army, our constitutional safeguards and 
securities are gone. ‘The first step, however, to the assummp- 
tion of the command of the army is the habit of criticising 
special appointments, and of interfering with particular 
departments. 

But it is evident that the House of Commons, and the 
constituency whose representative it is, can only be persuaded 
to forego such interference by confidence in the courage, 
capacity, and honesty of the Executive. And in two ways 
alone can this confidence be generated. The Government 
must show, first, that a spirit of true patriotism, as well as of 
discerning sagacity, presides over all nominations to high 
command ; and secondly, that, wherever there is mismanage- 
ment and disaster, it is itself prompt and capable to in- 
vestigate their cause and to apply a remedy. If jobbery or 


favouritism be obvious and rampant in appointments—if 


rank or political connexion be suffered to ensure unmerited 
promotion, to gild incompetence, or to screen delinquency 
—if Ministers manifest too strong a disposition to “ stand 
by” their colleagues or their order—it will not only be 
impossible to prevent the House of Commons from encroach- 
ing on the province of the War Department or the Horse- 
Guards, but it will be difficult to affirm that such encroach- 
ment is not laudable and necessary. This is the really serious 
view to take of the recent promotions of the accused officers, 
and of the languid and lukewarm reception given by the 
Government to the Report of the Crimean Commissioners. 
We regard both as heavy blows at the best securities of our 
balanced constitution. By the latter, especially, Ministers 
have foregone an opportunity such as is seldom vouchsafed 
to any Administration, of recovering a lost, or maintaining a 
tottering position. If, on receiving the Report, Lord PALMER- 
ston and Lord Panmure had welcomed it with prompt and 
cordial approval, and had held it up to the House of Com- 
mons and the country, saying—* You see how unfounded and 
unworthy was your mistrust—you see how vastly superior 
our Commission is to your Committee—you see how coura- 
geously, how searchingly, how impartially, how unflinchingly, 
our men have done their work—you see how sincerely we 
thank them, and how steadily we back them”—they would 
have escaped deep discredit, and they would have averted a 
great constitutional peril. If they had held language like 
this, and by their actions had entitled themselves to hold 
it, not only would they have disarmed and neutralized a 
dangerous precedent—not only would they have rendered a 
truly statesman-like service to their country—but they would 
have fitly rewarded men who have discharged a most dis- 
agreeable duty with most rare fidelity, and would have encou- 
raged like faithfulness and nerve in future, while earning for 
themselves merited popularity and much-needed strength. 
As it is, the constitutional mischief has been aggravated rather 
than dispelled by the course they have taken. By suffering 
Mr. Pret to condemn and desert the Commissioners—b 
withholding their own expression of approval till it had the 
appearance of being ungracious, reluctant, and extorted—by 
nominating a Board of Inquiry in terms which almost made 
it a re-hearing of the case—and by permitting Colonel 
TuLtocn to rush into the arena and appear in the alter- 
nate characters of prosecutor and defendant—Ministers have 
thrown away one of the best and strongest positions ever 
made for a Government by wise and honest servants, 


LAW FOR LADIES. 


HE Law Amendment Society is a very useful body in 

its way, but it has little occasion to be original, and still 
less to be gallant. It has plenty of dull, heavy, solid, and 
indispensable work on hand, which it would be as well to 
finish before entering on the task of reforming the social 
institutions of the country, and redressing the wrongs of 
womankind. The Society, however, takes a different 
view of its duties. It has joined the ranks of the feminine 
insurrection with which Mrs. Jameson and her friends 
threaten us, and has given, as its contribution to the cause, 
an outline of the marriage laws of various nations, followed 
by certain suggestions for the future regulation of the pro- 
perty of married women, which are chiefly recommended by 
the boldness with which they set at defiance the experience 
of every country in Christendom and the common sense of 
mankind. So long as the petticoat rebellion was confined to 
a mistaken petition of a few literary ladies whose peculiar 
talents had helped to place them in a rather anomalous 
position, or to such outspoken demonstrations as that of the 
Leicester dames who kindly bestowed upon the public ear 
some of the eloquence originally destined for their lords 
and masters, we really had not the heart to say anything 
very serious about it; but we must protest against this 
question being established as one of the chronic forms of 
agitation among us. The ladies have already got “egg sca 
of a daily newspaper and an agitation society—they have 
their regular advocates both in Lords and Commons—and if 
their learned champions do but print and say one tenth of 
what their clients doubtless instil into their minds, there is 
some reason to fear that the rights of women will be a 
formidable impediment to the progress of affairs in general, 
and will monopolize so much of the public time as to leave 
all other rights for ever in abeyance. If we could see the 
smallest possibility of any practical result being reached— 
if, by any process of sifting and paring, the demands of the 
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ladies could be reduced to a residuum which would not be 
positively mischievous to the petitioners themsclves—we 
would bear with them, even though the prosecution of 
the reforms they aim at should absorb the interest and the 
energies of the country for half a century. But the whole 
scheme is so wild and undigested, that the most charitable 
treatment of the case is to move the previous question, and 
leave it to a future generation to decide on the truth of their 
complaint that woman’s rights are only wrongs. 


The proposals of the Law Amendment Society are, in fact, 
enough to remove the whole discussion from the region of 
reality to that of burlesque. The grievance complained of 
may be shortly stated. By our Common Law, the husband is 
held liable to maintain his wife; and in the large majority 
of instances, he does so to the extent of his means. In re- 
turn for this obligation, and to aid him in the performance 
of it, the husband is permitted to take possession of the 
wife's personal property, and to receive the rents of her 
landed estates. We are not concerned to argue that this 
arrangement is the best that could be devised, or that the 
privileges and duties which it casts upon the man are always 
exactly balanced. The system is, in fact, largely modified 
by the intervention of the Courts of Equity; and how- 
ever reasonable it may be in the case of a wife bring- 
ing but a small dowry to a husband whose earnings 
form the main support of the family, it is not very 
well adapted to guard women of large possessions 
from the schemes of penniless adventurers. The rich bride, 
however, is generally protected by ante-nuptial settlements ; 
and even when this precaution has been neglected, the Court 
of Chancery will always compel the husband to settle a fair 
proportion of the property which the wife may acquire after 
the marriage. It is not, indeed, alleged by the preusx che- 
valiers of the Law Amendment Society, that women who 
have any considerable wealth suffer materially by the existing 
law. The middle classes, and those who are too poor to 
encounter the expenses of Courts of Equity, are the persons 
for whose especial benefit their new scheme of Jegislation has 
been solemnly promulgated. The normal case is properly 
assumed to be that of a woman marrying with little, if any, 
property, living on the income of her husband, and possibly 
adding a trifle to the common stock by extraordinary 
earnings, or by an occasional legacy. 


There are two, and only two, principles on which the law 
might deal with the mutual rights of married persons. One, 
which we may venture to term the natural system, would be 
to let the whole incomings of the pair form a common stock, 
and to give the husband, as the principal earner and the 
more efficient manager, the control of the whole—at the 
same time, casting upon him the responsibility of applying it 
in such a manner as to provide a suitable maintenance for 
the dependent wife. The other, or artificial, system would 
be to ignore altogether the unity of the married state, and 
to leave both man and wife in possession of the same rights 
which they would have enjoyed if they had never entered into 
the matrimonial contract. Under such a law, the pecuniary 
position of the wife would be unaltered by her marriage. 
Her property and her earnings would still be her own, and, 
as a necessary consequence, her engagements and her debts 
would bind herself alone. The husband also would be en- 
titled to keep his money to himself, without being under 
any obligation to eke out his spouse’s means of subsistence. 
This plan would doubtless be quite as fair an adjustment 
as the natural system adopted by the Common Law; 
but it would certainly be less favourable to the weaker 
member of the matrimonial partnership. There is, besides, a 
smack of selfish independence about it which rather jars with 
poetical notions of wedlock, although it must be allowed that 
it would be the better system for the industrious wife of a 
drunkard or a spendthrift, for exactly the same reason that 
it would be best of all for her never to have married the 
vagabond at all. But our object is not to discuss the relative 
merits of the two systems, but only to point out that one or 
other of these two principles must be taken as the foundation 
of any code of matrimonial law. 


The summary given by the Law Amendment Society of 
the various laws which have prevailed in different countries, 
sufficiently proves that no third system is to be found in the 
jurisprudence of any civilized state, at any period of the 
world’s history. The forms, however, into which these doc- 
trines have been moulded, present, as might be expected, 
great variety of detail. In England, before the compara- 
tively modern innovations of the Court of Chancery, the 


natural system existed in its simplest form, and the personal 
property of the wife was held to belong to the husband alone, 
In Scotland, the same result is attained—at least during the 
lives of the married pair—by the principle of communio 
bonorum, under which the husband has the absolute adminis- 
tration of the wife’s property, and can dispose of it as if it 
were his own, although the fiction of a joint possession is, as 
a matter of theory, retained. In France, in the absence of 
any special marriage contract, there is a similar rule of com- 
munity, which practically gives the husband the entire 
dominion of the common stock, In Germany and America, 
the rival principles prevail in different degrees in the various 
States of which they are composed. But, in almost every 
country, parties who contract marriage are permitted to 
regulate their mutual rights by express contract. They 
may, if they please, stipulate for the separate or artificial 
system, and the law will give effect to their agreement. 
The English courts have gone further than any in the 
protection of the interests of married women. The wife 
is allowed to stipulate, not only that the settled property 
shall be absolutely her own, but that she shall have no power 
to part with it by way of anticipation. She is thus secured 
from the importunity of a spendthrift husband, who would 
otherwise manage, as a certain Chancellor once broadly put 
it, either to kick or to kiss her out of her separate income. The 
same protection is invariably extended to her whenever the 
court directs a settlement of property which may have de- 
scended to her after a marriage in which the usual formality 
of a previous contract has been omitted. 


The almost invariable practice with respect to such after- 
acquired property is, to settle one half of the wife’s acqui- 
sitions upon herself, and to hand over the remainder to the 
husband as an equivalent for the maintenance which he is 
bound to afford her; and in all cases of desertion, or neglect 
of this primary duty, the wife is put into the exclusive pos- 
session of the entire fund. Such a system is much more 
favourable to the wife than that which is suggested by 
Mrs. JAMEson’s petition of rights. The desire of the literary 
ladies who have come forward as the representatives of their 
sex seems to be, that in the absence of any contract, the rule 
of separate property should apply to the whole earnings and 
other acquisitions of the wife. They are content, as we 
understand them, to renounce the privilege of receiving a 
maintenance out of the husband’s funds. ‘This is a straight- 
forward and intelligible proposition; and we have no objec- 
tion to urge against it, except that it would, if acted on, 
reduce half the wives of England to absolute starvation. 
It would, no doubt, be a very excellent palliative in a few 
highly exceptional cases, where a lady who really can earn 
something is mated to a profligate or a spendthrift. But it 
would be anything but a boon to the less gifted of the fair 
sex who are content to submit to the marriage yoke, and 
to share the bed and board of one of those toiling indus- 
trious animals who form the staple of male society. The 
learned law reformers seem to have been the first to see 
the suicidal nature of the feminine programme ; and they have 
therefore struck out an entirely novel device, which com- 
bines, after a peculiar fashion, the properties of the two 
rival methods between which the weaker half of the com- 
munity has hitherto been forced to choose. They join in 
the ladies’ protest against the natural system, but they find 
the artificial one equally objectionable. 


In this dilemma, they have hit upon a notable expedient. 
They have taken the rights of the wife from the first system, 
and her liabilities from the other. The converse course is 
pursued with respect to the husband, and the result is a 
plan which does infinite credit to the chivalry of the lawyers. 
The wife, under the proposed régime, is to keep her own pro- 
perty, and to live upon her husband’s. The bold man who 
may venture on the responsibility of matrimony when the 
plan of the Society shall have become the law of the land, is 
to be bound to maintain the partner of his life without being 
entitled to the smallest contribution from her property in aid 
of the costly obligation. We should no more think of seriously 
discussing this singular scheme than of entering into con- 
troversy with a man who had discovered perpetual motion, 
or stopped the revolutions of the moon. When such a pro- 
posal can be put forth by a body of men as the embodi- 
ment of “ principles of equal justice to each party,” it is not 
necessary to enter into any argument to prove that the 
weaker sex has at least its fair share of power even over 
those male oppressors who have been trained under the 
influence of a tyrannical law. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Ill. 


HE Academicians who have exhibited this year have appa- 
rently made little effort to compensate for the inaction of so 
many of their body. In truth, there are but three or four out of 
the whole number to whose works we annually look forward with 
anything like longing or curiosity. The absence of Mulready’s 
pictures is (or ought to be) a cause of general regret. The eye 
soon becomes, if not deadened, at least in some measure indifferent 
to bad colour in pictures, unless age | refreshed by the sight 
of works which excel in this respect. It may be said that we 
have always the loveliness of Nature’s hues around us to correct 
the eye, and this is true; but we involuntarily accustom ourselves 
to see Nature through a medium of our own, and the artist is 
not aware of his danger of becoming morbid or exaggerated in 
colour unless he sees his own works in constant juxtaposition to 
those of men who, with a fine sense originally, have long gone 
through this corrective process. Our colourists are too few in 
number to make us forget Mulready’s absence. 

Last year, Leslie gave us one of the most admirable of his 
many capital scenes from Don Quixote. The recollection of 
Sancho’s face, with the inimitable half-childish look of vexation, 

uzzlement, and forced resignation, must have awakened many a 
sere laugh ; and the whole thing was full of quiet humour. 
Turn from this to his picture of this year, in the place of honour 
in the East Room, which he calls ‘“‘ Hermione.” Mr. Leslie must 
be very bold, or very blind, to provoke a recurrence to Shak- 
speare’s description of Hermione as an explanation of his picture; 
for many of ds lines read excellently as satirical criticism on 
the wooden form before us. Would Paulina have prepared us 
“ to see the life as lively mocked as ever still sleep mocked death,” 
if she had only to show us this white, uninteresting woman— 
more like a plaster cast than a marble statue, leaning on a stage 
imitation pedestal, with only three fingers to one of her hands? 
Or would Leontes have cried, in fixed amazement, “O royal 

iece! there’s magic in thy majesty’? Mr. Leslie would have 
en kinder, and much wiser, never to have drawn the curtain. 

Ward's picture of “ The Last Parting of Marie Antoinette and 
her Son” shows much earnest thought. The pale, still grief of the 
queen-mother as she bends over her boy to kiss him for the last 
time—a grief still from its unfathomable depth, and from her 

roud determination that her brutal enemies shall not triumph in 
ie weakness—the yearning gaze of the child, whose swelled 

uivering lips are no longer able to restrain his sobs—and the 
sister caressing his little hand—are full of true feeling. The do 
is very naturally introduced. Ward is, as usual, very successfu 
in giving the grey light of day ; and there is some good painting 
in the picture—such as the book lying open on the table—but, 
for the most part, it is as leathery in texture as ever, and de- 
cidedly unpleasant in colour. 

“ Saved,” by Edwin Landseer, shows much of his power and 
more of his weakness. ‘The dog is altogether noble in feeling, and 
the head quite grand. That the child and dog ought to be wet, 
and are not, is so staring a blunder, that Landseer must have 
been told of it by all his “ good-natured friends ;” but the clay- 
colour of the clouds, which look as if they would pour down mud 
instead of rain, and the expanse of bottle-green paint with trian- 
gular blots upon it, intended for water, are even worse errors, 
for they prove either a carelessness most unpardonable in a man 
holding his position, or a sad want of genuine love of Nature. 
Landseer may find this stereotyped sky, which he has repeated in 
the “ Highland Muses” of this year, and in many previous pic- 
tures, convenient as a background ; but it is by no means beautiful. 
Ansdell, a man of inferior power, is much more deserving of our 
respect, since he is much more conscientious in his work. His 
“ Highland Shepherd,” No. 551, is a very impressive, harmo- 
nious picture. Webster's “ Hide and Seek” is full of children’s 
fun, as his pictures generally are. The two children behind the 
door—especially the one with his head pressed up against the 
wall—and the boy under the basket betraying himself only by his 
hand thrust out, are very good; but the best of all is the little 
girl, who, concealing her head and shoulders under her granny’s 
cloak, stands motionless in serene unconsciousness that her little 
legs are very visible. As for property of light, Mr. Webster's 
would scarcely bear comparison witha single picture of the same 
class of subjects in the Academy, and it is absolutely bad in 
colour. Mr. W. H. Knight’s pictures leave it far behind, and 
“ The First Buttons,” by D. H. Friston, still farther. This pic- 
ture, though very incomplete, is full of promise, especially to 
those who know the extraordinary difficulties the artist has had 
to contend with, and the unconquerable fortitude and industry 
by which he has overcome them. The figure of the woman 
leaning forward with the baby in her arms, is very purely felt, 
and so is the little girl resting against the table. The relief of 
these figures against the brightly-lit deal partition is capital, 
the whole having a rare quality of light and colour. 

“Master Isaac Newton in his Garden at Woolsthorpe,” by 
Mr. Hannah, gives proof of considerable power and much earnest- 
ness. The ._o of concentrated thought in Newton’s head 

iamond—the one touch of humour in Newton’s 
life—is felicitously introduced at his old tricks; and the garden 
and distance under an evening effect, are thoroughly worked out. 
It isa pity that Mr. Hannah Ie used so much heavy green, and 
that he does not get more lightness and transparency in the 
handling. “ Many Happy Returns of the Day,” by Frith, falls 


below his usual average. There is much dexterous painting in it, 
such as the brown silk dress of the young lady with her back to us, 
the red and black shot frock of the child by her side, and the 
lamp-glasses above ; but the head of the “ paterfamilias” is irre- 
deemably coarse and characterless, and nearly all the heads have 
a look of vulgarity which is evidently the result of want of 
refinement, not in the sitters, but in the artist. 

No. 413, Mr. Burton’s a of an incident of the times of 
the Cavaliers and Roundheads, attracts great attention at the 
Academy, and deservedly so. It is unmistakeably the work of a 
man of thought, determined to carry out his idea thoroughly. 
Still, the picture does not quite satisfactorily explain itself, and 
wants a little help in the catalogue which the artist has unwisely 
denied it. Apparently, the girl is between her two lovers. She 
has walked out into the wood with the Puritan, and there she 
has caught sight of the murdered Cavalier, stretched on the grass. 
His sword, broken in catching in the tree as he fell, is bound to it 
by a spider’s web, proving that he has lain there long; while the 
cards at his feet show the cause of the quarrel, and the breach in 
the loose stone wall tells us of the haste of his enemy's escape. 
The girl, with an anxious tender look, supports her dying lover 
on her arm; while he, trying to rouse himself from the death-torpor 
creeping slowly over him, is just conscious that it is she who is 
tending him, and endeavours to raise the heavy lids to give her 
one grateful look, feebly pressing his hand on hers, which is 
staunching his wound. The Puritan looks on stern and un- 
moved. ‘The girl’s head is rather weak, but the Cavalier’s is 
a perfect achievement as regards expression; yet it is bad in 
colour, and totally unlike flesh, as, indeed, are all the heads and 
hands in the picture. Mr. Burton is going through a necessary 
stage; and that which is now, in his early pictures, intensely 
careful, but in some sort unsuccessful painting, will gradually 
change into quick and complete realization. The colour is bad 
almost throughout, having much the effect of a coloured print 
varnished ; but the drawing is for the most part good, especially 
the fir wood behind, and the moss-covered trunk, the brambles, 
and dead fern in the foreground. 

That Mr. Solomon is equal to subjects of higher aim than his 
pictures of this year evidence, was proved by his “ First Class” 
and “ Second Class,” exhibited two years back ; and it is the more 
to be regretted that his powerful painting should be wasted on 
such trivialities as ‘ The Bride,” which is moreover full of affec- 
tation, and “ Doubtful Fortune,” now in the Academy. The 
latter is full of good painting—the gold and black shot silk dress 
admirably imitated, and forcible and rich in colour. The cleverness 
of Elmore’s “ Charles V. at Yuste” cannot be denied, but it is 
wanting in all that renders a picture really valuable. It isa stagy 
business, made up of old “ properties” and Wardour-street hirings, 
with no imagination or true feeling to energize or give interest 
to it. Elmore has as yet rejected the example, given by so 
many younger men, of humble earnest study ; but the sooner 
he turns into the narrow road, the better for him and his 
patrons. Mr. Leighton has sadly disappointed, by his “ Orpheus” 
of this year, the expectations raised in some by his “ Cimabue” 
of last year. The only thing which at all gives proof of latent 

wer is the figure of Eurydice, which well expresses the 
irresistible drawing of an unseen power. The rest of the picture 
is almost too ridiculously bad to provoke criticism. “ Ball at the 
Camp, Boulogne,” by G. H. Thomas, is a very clever rendering 
of French life. A Frenchman might differ from us, but the 
artist appears to have perfectly seized the national characteristics. 
There may be a little exaggeration in the “fling” of the dancers, 
but there is no mistake about the buxom Boulogne peasant 
women, or the soldier with his back to us, or the gendarmes ; 
and altogether it has the look of a faithful spirited study from 
nature. 

Faed, J. R. Pickersgill, and Le Jeune are all three men of 
considerable talent, but what use do they make of it? Faed 
gets up tricky drab-coloured interiors, with a bit of bright scarlet 
and a dash of sentiment to relieve the general effect. Pickersgill 
chooses ambitious worn-out subjects, and does them honour by 
indulging his predilection for large eyes, small mouths, and muddy 
shadows; while Le Jeune, who is not sunk quite so low as the 
other two, degrades the genuine feeling he has by an utter want 
of reality call healibines in his painting. There is much simple 
dignity in his Christ, in No. 615, and there is earnestness in the 
Mary, but it is rendered quite unimpressive by want of vigo- 
rous truthful painting. The Christ in Pickersgill’s picture is 
hopelessly weak; and the St. John, with his luxuriant hair 
brushed studiously up to show his fine forehead to the best advan- 
tage, is worthy of a barber's fancy. 

Mrs. E. M. Ward’s episode from Tennyson’s May Queen is a 
very clever little picture. The bright daylight spreading through 
the room is capitally given, but there is a want of quietness in the 
general effect. No. 255, “‘The Lollard Discovered,” by R. W. 
Chapman, is as true to lamplight as Paton’s picture to firelight 
effect, and the absorbed attention of the — reading in the 
stillness of night is exceedingly well given. iss B. A. Farwell 
exhibits a clever little picture entitled ‘‘ The Invalid,” quiet in 
feeling and carefully studied. ‘The Heir turned out of the 
Vineyard,” by Mr. W. C. Thomas, is full of careful paint- 
ing, and well thought out; but the subject is unwisely 
chosen, and the colouring unpleasant. —- interiors are 
masterpieces in their way. . He not only paints the mere still life 


of the pictures to perfection, with admirable breadth of light, 
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and good tone and colour, but he gives the true life and interest 
to his cottages by the people living in them, and does not, as 
most painters of “interior” do, introduce a figure for a bit of 
bright colour, or to make the place look inhabited. “ Old Richard 
and Kate,” in No. 618, equal, if they do not surpass, everything 
in the Academy for intense realization of character; and the 
old couple in 300 are all but as good. The Misses Mutrie 
have some very beautiful flower-pieces —“‘Geraniums,” by 
Miss Mutrie, and “ Orchids,” by Miss A. F. Mutrie, being 
perhaps the best. There is observable in all their pieces too 
great a tendency to give thickness apcinasianentety. In most 
orchids we look for it, but there are flowers whose beauty 
depends on the thinness and transparency of the petals. Mr. 
ebbe’s white owl “warming his five wits” must not be 
omitted—it is humorously characteristic and capitally studied. 


CHURCH AND STAGE. 


THe respectable portion of the English people is never absent 
from divine service on a oy | morning. This is the time 
which fashion or convenience has fixed for getting our religion 
properly and completely done, so that we need not think of it 
again until the appointed day recurs. The hours from eleven to 
one o'clock are supposed to possess a peculiar fitness for Church 
exercises, and many consciences not excessively sensitive on 
other points could by no means tolerate the employment of this 
eriod or any portion of it, in other ways. nfortunately, 
nena it is difficult to sustain the attention during two whole 
hours, and some innovators have suggested that shorter and more 
frequent services would be more conducive to real devotion than 
our present practice. But such a change, or rather such a return 
to ancient usage, would suit the habits neither of the regular 
methodical man of business nor of his strong-minded and ener- 
getic lady. The time of both is fully taken up, and their en- 
gagements could only be got through at all by rigid adherence 
to a well-considered plan of action. It is part of this plan to 
spend two hours in church on Sunday morning, and the question 
of what is to be done there is quite secondary. 

But if the progress of society binds upon us heavy burdens, 
it also teaches arts by which they may be lightened. At church, 
there is first our own dress and demeanour to be thought of, and 
then we may critically observe our neighbours. Here is a device 
for patiently enduring lengthy services which certainly was un- 
known to the early Christians. Time, which destroys many 
things, creates others in their places. The first converts had 
enthusiasm, and we have gentility and respectability. And 
then again there is vocal music. It is pleasant to observe how the 
heroine of a lively opera can assume penitence and sorrow—and 
as we listen, we enjoy at once the charm of the actual per- 
formance, the remembrance of that of Saturday, and the 
anticipation of that of the next Tuesday night. But the 
great invention for spending these two hours at once agree- 
ably and profitably is popular preaching. The prayers, it must 
be owned, are dull, but there is something more exciting to come 
afterwards. That well-meaning curate who is reading the lessons 
without the faintest imitation of Macready will soon have done ; 
and then we shall hear the gifted and finished orator, speak- 
ing, however, not as yet his own thrilling and delicious words, 
but confined within the limit of a rubric. 

Although much has been said of the wisdom of the compilers 
of our Liturgy, we question whether they were fully conscious 
of the admirable effect of their arrangements. The performance, 
as now adjusted, rises in interest by successive stages. During 
the reading of the Morning Prayer and Litany, all who have 
secured good places can see the famous preacher—can trace in 
his countenance the marks of his intellectual gifts, and can ad- 
mire the grave elegance of his poses, the ponprvnsont whiteness 
of his surplice, and the glossy newness of his hood. Behold the 
delight of Regent-street—the great Oriental wizard who fills to 
overflowing the pews of his Church and the pockets of its 
enterprising manager. This carries us on pretty well, just as 
children at the theatre are tolerably quiescent during the tra- 

edy. There are the dresses to gaze at, and the stage which 
is by and by to display such wonders; and presently the panto- 
mime will begin. Suppose, however, that the monotonous curate 
has done his task, e Communion Service now commences, 
and every ear is strained to catch the first tones of the voice of 
him whose silent figure has hitherto enchained our eyes. In 
another instant, the accomplished artist who has been backed 
by competent judges “ to read the Lord’s Prayer and the Ten 
Commandments better than any other man in London” will 
begin to charm and enthrall his audience. Undoubtedly the 

erformance displays very considerable skill and study, and 
it is so modulated as to suggest the performer’s full persuasion of 
its superiority to all that has gone before, as well as its infe- 
riority to the higher effects which are still to come. 

It is superfluous to remark that a preacher thus singularly 
trained and gifted cannot be expected to undertake the 
common drudgery of enforcing cardinal doctrines, or of urging 
attention to Christian duties. We believe that High Church- 
men, Low Churchmen, and No Churechmen, might listen to the 
sermons of such divines for a very considerable period without 
being able to decide under which division the author should 
be classed. The topic of future punishments is so well 
adapted for accumulating sonorous epithets that it naturally 


receives a prominent place in these discourses. But this 
is a subject which must be nicely handled, and without any 
approach to that personal application which would be most 
disagreeable to polite ears. The preacher’s province is to 
delight his audience for the time, and by no means to disturb them 
afterwards. It is, no doubt, sound doctrine that men ought 
not only to believe in God with the intellect, but also to love 
Him with the affections; and although this theme is old, it might 
still be possible to discourse fruitfull upon it. But we appre- 
hend that a pastor who sincerely pao to rouse the faith and 
love of his congregation, would not devote a large part of his 
sermon to magnifying the greatness and versatility of the 
human intellect. ToAAd ra dewa xovdev dvOparov Sewdrepov is a 
fertile text, but it does not happen to be taken from the 
Greek Testament. To celebrate the mental powers of the philo- 
sopher, the artist, the statesman, and the warrior, and even to 
fall down and worship before the idol thus set up in the house of 
God, is surely not the part of a Christian teacher, but of a silver. 
tongued dishonest flatterer, who makes a traffic of that very love 
of self against which he ought to warn his flock. When the 
preacher, ete | got thus far, pauses solemnly, and then pro- 
ceeds with a direct appeal to the ‘men of intellect” in his 
congregation, what is this but gross and fulsome adulation of 
every male individual in the Church? And if the “men of 
intellect” are charged to remember how much they owe to the 
love of woman, and are pathetically exhorted to set about 
satisfying the debt, although this is not, perhaps, the most 
efficacious method of exciting devotion to the Supreme 
Being, it cannot possibly fail to please and flatter all the 
fools and all the women in the congregation ; and, if the preacher 
can do as much as that, few—very few indeed—of his hearers will 
depart unsatisfied. After such a felicitous consummation, the 
audience issues from the church; and amid the rustle of silks, 
and the roll of wheels, we hear the ladies murmuring their 
delight at the discourse, mingled, however, with regret that 
their husbands, whom some charitable individuals would term 
reprobates, could not be induced to come and listen to what 
would certainly have done them so much good. 

Tt has been remarked that the Jesuits, finding, like those who 
had toiled before them, great difficulty in raising the world to 
religion, adopted the simple expedient of lowering religion 
to the feeblo capacity and lukewarm zeal of the world. 
This is very much what has been lately attempted amongst our- 
selves. The theatrical profession enjoys, we believe, a large 
share of the pious horror of our respectables ; and certainly it 
must be owned that actors and actresses have not usually been 
remarkable for their regular attendance at Sunday morning ser- 
vice. Now, however, it has been discovered that, in order to 
bring theatrical people to attend church, the only thing neces- 
sary is to assimilate the church to a theatre. But this expe- 
riment, although undoubtedly successful, is, we own, rather un- 
satisfactory toourselves. If we must have acting on Sundays, we 
should very much prefer the Continental plan of opening the 
regular theatres for that purpose. The most eminent of our 
reverend performers in the height of the London season is not 
equal to Charles Kean or to Phelps; and besides, the clerical 
stage is very small—there are no footlights, no sconcry, and 
no costume—nor can we even evince our own good taste by be- 
stowing a nicely discriminated applause. And, further, although 
we admit that the reverend declaimers have studied the poets 
with at least as much care as they have the Bible, we still think 
that a scene from Lear or Romeo and Juliet would please us 
better than the nearest imitation of either of them which has 
hitherto been attempted in the pulpit. It may be proper to 
urge that there can be no true worship of the Divine Majesty 
unless the heart as well as the head takes part in it. But when 
the preacher flies off into a description of a still and sultry 
summer’s evening, broken suddenly by a storm, with all the 
familiar accessories of rolling clouds, wreathed lightning, and re- 
verberating thunder, we have only to say that the tones are 
impressive, the gestures not inelegant, and the adjectives such as 
would be sanctioned by every gradus ; but we are unable to see 
how this rhetorical exercise supports or is connected with the 
main argument. 

Besides various other reasons for preferring the regular stage, we 
may notice that, inasmuch as the pieces are usually written some 
time before the performance, the “business” of each part has been 
fixed by consideration and experience, and is often handed down by 
long tradition. On the other hand, the reverend caterer for Sunday 
entertainment, being, as in the old Greek time, at once author 
and actor, and having to produce one, or perhaps two, pieces 
every week, is necessarily hurried in his study, and sometimes 
inappropriate in his action. One of the stage directions for the 

art of Hamlet, is, at least according to some authorities, as fol- 
ows :—‘* When you speak the words, ‘ Or that the Everlasting had 
not fixed his canon ’gainst self-slaughter,’ you must not raise your 
arm as if you were about to apply the mac 4 to the touch-hole of a 
gun.” Now, if a popular divine had composed an elaborate word- 
as of the day of judgment, and if Macready were instructing 

im how to declaim it most effectively, he would probably recom- 
mend him zof to extend his arm during the recitation, and point 
with slowly moving finger to the upper part of the organ queen. 
The gesture, it might be said, is in itself graceful and impressive; 
but it may happen that your audience will follow the movement 
with their eyes, and while you are describing the angels of justice 
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and mercy, they will see only the lion and the unicorn on 
either side of the royal arms, and your allusion to the dread book 
recording the deeds of all mankind, will be very inadec uately 
illustrated by the list of “ Contributors to the repairs and beauti- 
fying of this Church,” to which you must appear to direct atten- 
tion. Again, a judicious stage-instructor might tell you that, 
when you bid the eye of faith look upwards to Mount Calvary, 
there is no objection to your pointing to a particular spot in the 
ceiling of the church; but then this piece of ‘“ business” should 
not occur in the same sermon in which you have stated, with 
great parade of topographical information, that there was no such 
place as Mount Calvary at all. 

Far from undervaluing eloquent language and impressive 
action in the pulpit, we heartily wish that such gifts were much 
more common among our clergy than they are ever likely to 
become. But we conceive that they are only valuable in a 
Christian teacher as enabling him to enforce more cogently 
his lessons of faith and duty. A description of the view from 
Beachy Head, or from the Mount of Olives, may or may not be 
interesting ; but we must warn our respectable friends, who attend 
church punctually on Sunday morning, that the work they come 
to do there is in no way advanced by listening to oratorical 
flourishes, and local and antiquarian dissertation. There are 
persons who contend that a visit to the Crystal Palace is as 
profitable as two hours spent in church; and certainly some 
sermons we have lately heard go far to prove that they are right. 
Instead of attempting to reach and move the consciences of the 
realmen and women who sit before him, the preacher sets 
up perhaps some imaginary sceptic, and proceeds to refute and 
eover him with confusion. o this sceptic is that our 
divines delight to worry, and why he does not allow 
himself to be converted and lead a quiet life, we cannot tell. 
Ours is a hard-working country, but the lot of the poorest drudge 
in it must be easy and tranquil compared with that of this un- 
happy sceptic, if any such exist. e are very sure, however, 
that the character is not common enough to justify the re-writing 
of Paley’s Evidences in a style suitable for theatrical declama- 
tion. sides, we think Paley’s work much more convincing as 
it stands. But if these preachers say nothing that can concern 
their hearers, they are abundantly prolific in allusions to them- 
selves, and their own lives and feelings. The first person is in 
constant use. The love of God for fallen man is exemplified b 
the statement that “Ihave a son” who has wandered from his 
home, has spent his substance, and now is a criminal in a gaol. 
If the powers of the human mind are to be magnified, it is ‘ I” 
who bow down in reverence before them. If, again, the lost 
state of sinful man is to be depicted, it is “1” who am a ruined 
and profaned temple, from out of which its guardian spirits have 
departed. The orator would, it seems, keep his audience from 
thinking of themselves, because such thoughts are painful and 
disturbing ; but he has no possible objection to their thinking of 
him as often and as fondly as they please. Nor does he tow 
that he will be taken for the monster it pleases him to paint. 
He is no more the rogue he says he is than an actor who plays 
Iago—he is only mouthing claptrap, and striving after stage effect. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 


A‘ the last Meeting of the Society, a paper was read On the 
\ Application of Photography to the Phystognomic and Mental 
Phenomena of Insanity, by it. W. Diamond, M.D. The author 
commences by observing that it could never have been expected 
that a new science would arrive at anything like maturity in 
the space of fifty years. Yet, with respect to prota hy, we 
witness the gratifying fact that the early labours of Wedgwood, 
Davy, and Young at the commencement of the present cen- 
tury, have been so zealously followed up that the fundamental 
difficulties in the theory of this new science have been overcome, 
and its practical rules very generally established. 

The object of the paper is to + bens the peculiar application 
of photography to the delineation of insanity. The investiga- 
tion of the various phenomena of this sad affliction must ever 
be highly interesting. The metaphysician and moralist, the 
physician and physiologist, will approach such an inquiry with 
their peculiar views, definitions, and classifications. e photo- 
grapher, on the other hand, needs, in many cases, no aid 

om any language but his own—preferring rather to listen, 
- the picture before him, to the silent but telling language of 
nature. 

An asylum for lunatics on a large seale supplies instances of 
delirium with raving fury and spitefulness—of delirium accom- 
panied with an appearance of gaiety and pleasure in some cases, and 
with constant dejection and despondency in others—or of imbe- 
cility of all the faculties, with a stupid look, and general weakness. 
The photographer catches in a moment the permanent cloud, or 
the passing storm or sunshine of the soul, and thus enables the 
metaphysician to witness and trace out the connexion between 
the visible and the invisible in one important branch of his 
researches into the philosophy of the human mind. Raving mad- 
ness is procelly accompanied by the forehead being contracted, 
the eyebrows drawn up, the hair bristled, and the eyeballs pro- 
minent, as if they were pushed out of their orbits. Photography, 
as is evident from the portraits which the author exhibited in 
illustration of his paper, confirms and extends this description, 
and to such a degree as to warrant the conclusion that the perma- 


nent records thus furnished are at once the most concise and the 
most comprehensive. 

There is another point of view in which the value of portraits 
of the insane is peculiarly marked—viz., in the effect which they 
produce upon the patients themselves. In very many cases they 
are examined with much pleasure and interest, but more particu- 
larly when they mark the progress and cure of a severe attack of 
mental aberration. 

After referring in detail to the cases of patients suffering from 
hopeless insanity, whose its accompany Dr. Diamond's 
communication, the author gives the following account of a case 
in which photography, as he conceives, unquestionably led to the 
cure:—A. D., aged twenty, was admitted under his care in saa 
1854, having been recently discharged uncured from Bethlem 
Hospital, after a year’s residence there. Her delusions consisted 
in the supposed possession of great wealth, and of an exalted 
station as a queen. Any occupation was therefore looked upon 
by her as beneath her dignity. It was not without great per- 
suasion that this patient was induced to allow herself to be 
photographed ; but when she saw her likeness, and was led to 
converse on the subject of her delusion, an improvement took 
place, and she was eventually discharged perfectly cured. 

The author conceives that portraits of the insane may be valuable 
to superintendents of asylums, not only for their physiological 
interest, but also in cases of re-admission. It is well known, he 
observes, that portraits of those who are congregated in prisons 
for punishment, have frequently been of value in re-capturing 
some who have escaped, or in proving, with certainty and little 
expense, a previous conviction. Ina similar manner, portraits 
of the insane who are received into asylums for protection, give 
to the eye so clear a representation of their case that on their 
re-admission, after temporary absence and cure, the author has 
found the previous portrait of more value in calling to his mind the 
case and treatment than any verbal description placed on record. 
In conclusion, he states that photography gives permanence 
to those remarkable cases which are types of classes, and which 
are, therefore, of very great interest to the physiologist. 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


FEELING of no little curiosity, mingled with the slightest 

possible shade of anxiety—a fear of indulging expectations 
too high to be realized, blended with a hope that an artist so 
great as Madame Alboni had powers suflicient in reserve to 
meet the most varied and severe requirements—must have 
pervaded the whole of the numerous audience assembled 
within the walls of Her Majesty’s Theatre on Tuesday evening 
to witness the performance of the Sonnambula. In recur- 
ring to the triumphs Madame Alboni has already achieved, 
one could not but feel a momentary doubt whether she would 
equally well succeed in interpreting a part so different from any 
she had hitherto performed as that of Amina. But great as 
were the obstacles Madame Alboni had to overcome, and trying 
as were the comparisons she had to undergo, it was impossible 
not to acknowledge that she triumphantly stood the test. Even 
if her acting might be wanting in the melancholy dignity and 
sweetness which Malibran once shed over the character of 
Amina, and in the touching simplicity and grace which gave to 
Jenny Lind’s impersonation a charm beyond the power of words 
to express, we had but to listen to her voice, and everything else 
was forgotten. Perhaps, also, some portion of the pleasure experi- 
enced by her hearers was derived from the gratification of finding 
that, instead of the music, written expressly for a soprano voice, 
losing in beauty 7 bene committed to a contralto, so perfect 
was Saas Alboni’s execution, that it was not easy to 
believe it had not been originally intended for her peculiar 
register. 

n the first act, as was naturally to be expected, the great 
artist’s power was not fully put forth; and whilst the Care 
compagne and Come per me sereno were given with that ex- 
pression of tender melancholy which is the natural prelude 
to anticipated happiness, the rejoicing Sovra il sen was rather 
wanting in the crispness and tellieber which we have been 
accustomed to look for. It may be, however, that this was 
partly owing to Madame Alboni taking the air a third lower 
than her soprano predecessors, and to her foriture bein 
all in the middle register of her voice. But the ease wit 
which she can pass up and down a scale including such a 
wonderful compass as she possesses was never more evident than 
on Tuesday night. There was not the slightest observable break 
‘between her natural and acquired notes—she appeared to be 
merely playing with her powers for her own pleasure, and to 
have reached that highest pitch in which Art seems to have 
returned to the point whence it started, and becomes again 
one with Nature. In the duet with Elvino, at the end of the 
first act, the complete adaptation, so to speak, of her voice to his, 
produced a charming effect—so perfectly blended were the tones 
that the one seeined but as the echo of the other. At the close 
of the bed-room scene, which was beautifully rendered, Madame 
Alboni was called before the curtain, and received her well- 
merited meed of applause and grateful thanks. But it was in the 
last act that her greatest triumph was achieved. Here the full 
powers of her voice had free scope. Every shade of feeling was 
rendered with exquisite delicacy. Her tones were as sweet and 
touching in the melancholy recitative in which she weeps over 
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her withered flowers, as they were boundless and intense in the 
exultant strains of the glorious Non giunge. We have seldom 
heard ornament introduced so freely, and at the same time with 
such perfect taste, as in Madame Alboni’s brilliant finale. The 
melody seemed but as a suggestion—a groundwork on which her 
fancy wrought a maze of intricate and yet appropriate song. 
To those who had any thought to spare for the audience, the 
effect produced was very marked. There was a universal hush 
—not Fike what we commonly call silence, but that utter stillness 
which only a very absorbing interest can produce in a multitude 
of some thousands of listeners. They were enjoying—not criti- 
cising ; and few perhaps were conscious, till the song had ceased, 
how new, as well as profuse, were the embellishments which the 
singer had added to the joyful finale. It is almost needless to 
say that on the descent of the curtain, loud cries of “ Alboni” 
rose from all parts of the house. When she appeared it was the 
signal for a perfect tempest of applause; and when she retired, 
it was only to hear the calls on her name changed into shouts of 
“encore.” The curtain rose, and once more she came forward 
to repeat with increased spirit and animation the finale, which 
she embellished with, if possible, still more beautiful and elaborate 
ornaments than before. 

Signo rCalzolari’s performance of Elvino did him high credit as 
an accomplished and elegant artist. His improvement of late has 
been so great that we cannot help expecting still better things from 
him—not only as regards his voice, but his acting, which is some- 
what wanting in energy and spirit. Mademoiselle Rizzi effectively 
rendered the character of Lisa; and, thanks toher careful, conscien- 
tious study of the effective air introduced in the third act, was 
deservedly encored. Signor Beneventano seems likely to become 
a serviceable actor, with powers of voice of no mean order; but 
they require discipline and management, though not in so great 
degree as his acting, which is somewhat cold and angular. The 
choruses were taken with spirit; and to the orchestra we can 
give no higher praise than to say that it admirably seconded the 
singers, and was steady both as to time and tune. 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


7 Directors of the Crystal Palace, by the establishment of 
their Italian Opera Concerts, have taken a step in the right 
direction, and one which the public seems determined to support. 
In this series of concerts, which commenced on Friday the 11th 
of May, much of the highest available talent at present in the 
country has been put under requisition; and the public are 
thus afforded an opportunity of enjoying admirably executed 
operatic music at a very reasonable cost. Those who attended 
the opening concert would not, we are assured, have hesitated to 
admit that they had never heard either instrumental or vocal 
music to greater advantage before—not that it sounded better 
beneath a roof of glass than in the Opera-house or in a concert 
room, but that it gained essentially in beauty and interest from 
the accessories by which it was surrounded. It may be all 
very well to say that music does not depend on the adjuncts of 
time, place, and circumstance, for the impression it produces on 
the hearer ; but we venture to assert that, when the tones which 
affect the heart and transport the soul are heard in con- 
junction with sights and scenes which delight the eye, the 
impression produced on both senses is immeasurably heightened 
and increased. There seems also to be a natural association be- 
tween music and flowers. The one suggests the other, and the 
closeness of the relationship existing between the two was never 
better felt than in that novel Concert Hall embedded in the 
midst of flowering shrubs and orange-trees, whilst, from the 
crystal roof, through which a summer sun streamed too brightly 
at times for the comfort of the visitors, depended baskets of 
flowers rich in hue and delicious in perfume. The beauty and 
strangeness of the immediate scene of the performance were 
heightened by the glimpses obtained, from time to time, 
of the surrounding Courts. Here, the eye was fascinated by 
the lovely colouring of the Halls of the Alhambra—there, it 
caught sight of some arch or pinnacle of the Medieval Court, 
or it rested on some favourite piece of Roman sculpture, and 
then returned to the orchestra, the chief point of interest. 

The music performed on the occasion was most judiciously 
selected, consisting, as it did, of well-known airs from favourite 
operas. The overture to Oberon, with which the concert com- 
menced, was perfectly executed, and full of the spirit which 
Mr. Costa so well understands the secret of infusing into the 
orchestra. Wonderfully fairy-like as the overture is in its cha- 
racter—sparkling and graceful, full of pleasant surprises and fan- 
tastic changes—it seemed peculiarly in character with the place 
where it was performed. The echoes, which, it might have been 
anticipated, would have interfered with the comfort and pleasure 
of hearing music in a building on such a vast scale and of so 
peculiar a construction, could scarcely be perceived—the lowest 
as wellas the loudest tones were equally clear and separate. One 
of the most efficient performances was that of Festa’s madrigal, 
“Down in a flowery vale,” which was given with matchless 

recision, and well deserved the encore with which it was 
1onoured. Mdlle. Jenny Ney’s voice in “Wie nahte der 
Schlummer” seemed powerful enough to fill the whole Palace ; 
yet the tones were as sweet and melodious as they were rich and 
full. Madame Grisi was warmly greeted, and in both her songs 
cordially applauded, while Mario was received with the welcome 


reserved for old and established favourites. His “Come e ety 4 
was of course encored, as were also Madame Didée’s graceful “ I] 
segreto per esser felice,” and Signor Graziani’s charming “Il 
balen del suo sorriso.” The concert concluded with part of a 
scena from Rossini’s opera of Count Ory; and after listening 
for little more than two hours to music familiar and welcome to 
all, under circumstances alike novel and delightful, the audience, 
consisting of between three and four thousand persons, dispersed 
to wander in the gardens. When seeing so many persons thus 
quietly enjoying themselves, who could not but regret that such 
sources of pure, unalloyed, and rational amusement are not placed 
within reach of the classes who require such kinds of relaxation 
in an equal or even greater degree than those who alone at present 
have the power to enjoy them? What evil could possib nt arise 
from the gatherings which would thus take place in the Crystal 
Palace, provided the artisan, the mechanic, the tradesman, were 
permitted to turn their steps thither, together with their wives 
and families, on Sunday afternoons, for the purpose of hearing 
music which could have no other effect than that of refining the 
mind, exalting the soul, and softening the manners? Would 
not a day so ended tell better on the health, both physical and 
mental, of the labouring classes, than the stupid, objectless walk 
in the suburbs, the gossip in the narrow, crowded rooms, or the 
visit to the gin-shop, which at present are their only resources? 

Thou art a day of mirth, 

And when the week days trail on the ground 

Thy flight is higher as thy birth. 

So sang holy George Herbert ; but how many are there who, 
in any sense whatever, can echo his words? Sunday may be a 
day of rest in its literal meaning to some, but few, indeed, are 
they to whom it is a day of innocent “mirth.” We are aware 
that, by the terms of their Charter, the Directors of the Crystal 
Palace are precluded from opening the building to the people on 
the Sunday; but when the disabilities under which they labour 
are removed—as we firmly believe they will be, as soon as good 
sense and a large charity shall have ery over ignorance 
and narrow bigotry—we trust that one of the first undertakings 
with which they will celebrate the Sunday Emancipation, will be 
to provide means for enabling the people, on their weekly 
holiday, to hear really good and improving music at a price 
within the compass of their pockets. 

One word in conclusion. If it be imagined that the trouble 
and inconvenience of getting to the Crystal Palace prevent 
many from availing themselves of the season-tickets, we reply, 
that when the amount of rational amusement provided for the 
visitors is taken into consideration—when it is recollected that 
they will not have to suffer either from the vitiated air of a con- 
cert-room, or the gas-heated atmosphere of an opera-house, when 
they reach the end of their journey— it will be seen that the time 
and trouble connected with going to and fro are not worth taking 
into account. We may add that all the arrangements provided 
for the comfort of the visitors were most creditable te the new 
management. As to any of the little defects inseparable from a 
first experiment, they will, we are sure, have been already 
perceived and rectified. 


REVIEWS. 


SIR ROBERT PEEL’S MEMOIRS.* 


BY an extraordinarily elaborate codicil, executed in 1849, Sir 
Robert Peel constituted Lord Stanhope and Mr. Cardwell 
trustees for the custody and disposal of all letters, papers, and 
documents which might be in his possession at the time of his 
decease. From the short preface to the present volume, it may be 
inferred that, in the discharge of their duty, the great statesman’s 
literary executors will at least not be deficient in reserve and dis- 
cretion. If their testator ever wrote or received a letter less formal 
than a Cabinet minute, it will in all probability be withheld from 
publication through a scrupulous regard to the feelings of indi- 
viduals. The documents which illustrate Sir Robert Peel’s 
apology for the Catholic Relief Bill are much less readable and 
interesting than the protocols of the recent Congress ; and in most 
instances, they consist of matter which has been repeatedly pub- 
lished and discussed, although the words of the letters themselves 
may not have transpired. The official correspondence between 
the Home Secretary and the Lord-Lieutenant during the year 
1828 is as dull and decorous as that which may perhaps at present 
oceupy the leisure of Sir G. Grey and Lord Carlisle. Any 
newspaper of the time—even the Annual Register itself—would 
describe the violence of the Catholic Association, and the tumults 
of the Clare election, more impressively and in greater detail. 
Neither the Duke of Wellington nor his principal colleague 
ever concealed the motives which led to their change of policy on 
the Catholic question. Both were thoroughly agreed in the judi- 
cious determination to make all minor considerations give way to 
the question, ‘‘ How was the King’s Government to be carried on?” 
Their opposition to the Catholic claims had never been prompted 
by religious bigotry; and the political difficulties which they anti- 
cipated from concession were less formidable than those which 


* Memoirs left in MS. by Sir Robert Peel, Bart. Edited Earl 
Stanhope and the Right Hon. Edward Cardwell, M.P. Vol. i. the 
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threatened to render further resistance impossible. The indigna- 
tion excited by the sudden defection of the two Protestant leaders 
was directed almost exclusively against the second in rank. The 
Duke of Wellington, though he had refused to serve under Mr. 
Canning, after having belonged to the anti-Catholic section of 
Lord Liverpool's Ministry, passed through the crisis almost 
unquestioned. His most virulent y ape contented them- 
selves with vague invectives against the military dictator, while 
they taunted the apostate representative of the University of 
Oxford with dishonesty, meanness, and treachery. Twenty 
years later, Lord George Bentinck, one of the most malignant of 

rtisans, affected to believe that the change which was avowed 
in 1829 had been meditated for years, and only suspended in 

ursuance of an intrigue for the overthrow and ruin of Mr. 

anning. Sir Robert Peel’s answer to the accusation went over 
the same ground with the Memoir which is now published in 
conformity with his wish. With one or two exceptions, the 
documents appended to the statement tend only to prove facts 
which have long been notorious. The verdict of history on the 
transactions of 1828 and 1829 will not be affected by the post- 
hhumous defence. All impartial persons are prepared to admit 
that the change was patriotic and disinterested; but the aban- 
donment of a mistaken policy is an acknowledgment of previous 


error. 

The share of the editors in the present publication is of the 
most modest character. They have corrected the press, or 
employed some competent person to correct it; and they have 
expunged a few passages which are said to have been immaterial, 
and which were probably in a high degree innocent. The narra- 
tive was left by Sir Robert Peel in a complete form, including 
all the documents which he considered necessary for his og 
but a separate packet contained all his papers which bore the 
slightest reference to the events of 1829, and the trustees were 
expressly enjoined to append to the Memoir any of them which 
might tend to throw more light on the transactions in question. 
Lord Stanhope and Mr. Cardwell have not, however, found 
it necessary to add a single sentence from the additional letters ; 
and few readers will regret that they are spared another batch of 
despatches or of opinions from Law Officers. It seems incredible 
that the two leading Ministers should never have exchanged a 
confidential note during a difficult and exciting Parliamentary 
struggle; but if any such communication exists, it remains her- 
metically sealed in the muniment-room of Drayton Manor. 
Posterity may perhaps profit by the happy indiscretion of some 
less conscientious editor. 

Sir Robert Peel passes summarily over the reasons which had 
induced him for sixteen years to oppose the Catholic claims. An 
insufficient apology for his error is suggested in his expression of 
dissent from some of the popular arguments employed by the advo- 
cates of relief. Thus the preamble of Mr. Grattan’s Billin 1813 had 
declared that the removal of the existing restrictions would tend 
to strengthen the Established Church in Ireland; and in 1820, 
Mr. Plunket had declared that any attempt to rob the Church of 
its rights ‘‘ would seal the doom and terminate the connexion be- 
tween the two countries.” Mr. Peel, accepting the admission of 
his opponents, that the security of the Irish Establishment was 
indispensable, not unreasonably thought that a Protestant Church 
would be safest in the hands of Protestant legislators. As an 
argument in debate, the inference was forcible ; but as a consi- 
deration influencing the policy of a statesman, it was altoge- 
ther inconclusive. The advocates of change habitually depreciate 
the importance of the revolution which they seek to effect, and 
their adversaries are entitled to any controversial advantage 
which they may derive from the exposure of the fallacy; but in 
forming their own opinions, both parties must exercise an inde- 
pendent judgment. No serious politician could have believed 
that the safety of the Protestant Church was a principal object 
with the promoters of Catholic Emancipation. The political ano- 
maly and inconvenience of excluding the upper classes of Ireland 
from Parliament and from office was rightly considered by the 
great majority of enlightened men a sufficient reason for the 
change which Mr. Pitt, Lord Castlereagh, and Mr. Canning had 
supported, in common with their most antagonists. 

When the Duke of Wellington formed his Administration at 
the beginning of 1828, it was thought desirable that the Catholic 

uestion should, as in all recent Governments, be left open. 

ntil the dismissal of Mr. Huskisson, Mr. Canning’s friends occu- 
pied seats in the Cabinet, and Mr. Peel expressly recommended 
the admission of Lord Ellenborough and Lord Aberdeen as adhe- 
rents of the Catholic claims, although he had himself no political 
connexion with either nobleman. rd Anglesey, then an anti- 
Catholic, was appointed Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, with a pro- 
Catholic secretary in the person of Mr. Lamb (Lord Melbourne), 
who was succeeded by the present Lord Ellesmere. 

O'Connell was fully justified in the boast, which he repeated 
daily during the remainder of his life, that he had won Catholic 
Emancipation. An Act passed in 1826, for the suppression of 
the Association, had never been put in force, and was now about 
to 5 and Lord Anglesey discountenanced the suggestions of 
the Home Office that prosecutions should be instituted against 
the leaders of the confederacy, while the law officers of the Crown, 
both in England and Ireland, justified the Lord-Lieutenant’s 
opinion. O'Connell and Sheil were lawyers as well as dema- 
gogues ; and they were aware that the most ——_ prohibitive 


1826 had made a permanent association illegal, but patriots 
were still at liberty to hold oy meetings for the redress of 
grievances. Having formed their plans, the popular leaders, 
with the humorous impudence which is so successful in Ireland, 
were in the habit of advertising their gatherings as held “ in pur- 
suance of the Act of Parliament.” the English Constitution is, 
in truth, the most awkward of all existing machines, when 
attempts are made to a ply it to purposes of coercion. Obe- 
dience suited O’Connell’s policy better than rebellion. He 
satisfied the Government that he could push compliance with the 
law to the ry of insurrection, and by his return for Clare he 
proved that the exclusion against which he struggled was in 
itself all but inoperative. 

Lord Anglesey represented the danger of an actual outbreak 
as insignificant; but the anarchy which prevailed throughout 
Ireland convinced him of the necessity of concession. The Duke 
of ee speech on Lord Lansdowne’s motion, in the 
summer of 1828, was thought to indicate an approaching change 
of policy; and the coe emg of his ambiguous letter to the 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of Dublin convinced most observers 
that the Government had given way. The Lord-Lieutenant, 
however, when he congratulated the same prelate on the ap- 
proaching realization of his wishes, was instantly dismissed from 
office. The Prime Minister was, in fact, still uncertain whether 
he could succeed in overcoming the obstacles to the introduction 
of a Relief Bill. 

The result of the Clare election had finally determined Mr. 
Peel’s opinions. In August, after some preliminary communi- 
cation, he formally explained to the Duke of Wellington his 
belief that Emancipation must be conceded, and his own deter- 
mination to retire from office. The Duke was satisfied that his 
colleague was in the right, and determined to persevere alone ; 
but a difficulty intervened, which threatened to become insuper- 
able. George IV. had inherited, together with his crown, his 
father’s propensity to conscientious objections; and it seemed 
likely that the Coronation oath would be set up as an obstacle 
to the change which had become indispensable. The Minister 
tried to persuade the leading bishops to overrule the Royal 
scruples ; but they positively refused to sanction the project of 
Emancipation. There was reason to suppose that any disunion 
among the Ministers would confirm the King in his obstinacy ; 
and the Duke of Wellington appealed to his colleagues to carry 
out, in office, the policy which he was prepared to support in his 
individual capacity. Mr. Peel’s consent to bring forward the 
measure which he had so strenuously opposed was one of the 
most disinterested acts of his life, and it rendered all opposition 
hopeless. In an elaborate memorandum, he urged the necessity 
of concession by arguments drawn mainly from the state of 
opinion in the Boe, of Commons ; and after separate interviews 
with every anti-Catholic member of the Cabinet, the King gave 
formal permission to his Ministers to take the whole state of 
Treland into consideration. 

The subsequent passing of the Bill is matter of history; and 
the motives which actuated the Duke of Wellington and Mr. 
Peel have been generally understood. The only disclosure of 
importance in the Memoirs relates to an odd episode which oc- 
curred on the eve of the introduction of the measure. Sir Robert 
Peel quotes from Lord Campbell's plagiarized Life of Lord Eldon 
the curious statement published by Mr. Horace Twiss, of an 
interview, on the 28th of March, between the penitent king and 
his sturdy ex-Chancellor. George IV. gave full details of two 
meetings with his Ministers, in which he had in vain struggled 
against the fatal Bill. His position, he said, was like that of a 
man who was required, on pain of instant death, to jump out of 
a four-story window. He had remonstrated and argued; but at 
last, worn out with agitation, and scarcely knowing what he said, 
he had given them permission “to goon.” Lord Eldon knew 
his “young master” well, and probably attached but a modi- 
fied belief to his statements; yet he was disappointed when, a 
day or two afterwards, the Royal Assent was given to the Bill 
without hesitation. He records the unwillingness with which, at 
the next levée, he offered his respects to a monarch who had 
“divided his sovereignty with an Italian priest,” and he was 
scarcely consoled by the cold looks vouchsafed to the Minister, 
or by the cordial pressure of the hand reserved for himself. His 
sympathy for the king was evidently and largely mixed with con- 
tempt. 

It is well known that George IV. had, in his later years, be- 
come almost incapable of distinguishing truth from falsehood—at 
least in his own narratives. Stories are told of his appeals to the 
Duke of Wellington to confirm the royal assertion that he had 
headed a charge at Waterloo; and it is added that the courtly 
Field-Marshal was accustomed to _— himself by the admis- 
sion, “I have often heard your Majesty say so.” On other 
occasions, it is said that foreign diplomatists were called upon to 
recollect the imaginary transmission from their Courts of orders 
which suited the Royal fancy. These anecdotes are rendered 
less improbable by the proof now afforded that the details recorded 
by Lord Eldon were altogether fabulous. No interview with 
the Ministers ended in a permission to go on; but on the 4th of 
March, the Duke of Wellington, Mr. Peel, and Lord Lyndhurst 
were summoned to Windsor to receive the information that the 
King would not consent to any alteration in the oath of supremacy. 
The measure was to be introduced on the Sayre. | day ; and it 


t left abundant room for ingenious sedition. The Statute of 


was of course impossible that it should be abandoned by the 
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Government. After a conversation of five hours, the Kin 
accepted the resignations which his Ministers tendered; an 
they returned to town to inform their colleagues that they were 
no longer in office. Late in the evening, an express from indsor 
authorized them to stay in office, and to proceed with the Bill. 
A second message in the course of the night confirmed the Royal 
permission ; and Mr. Peel took care to state that he introduced 
the Bill as the organ of the Crown and of the Government. The 
entire interlude possesses little historical importance ; but the 
attempt to engage Lord Eldon’s sympathy by a fanciful repre- 
sentation of the facts is characteristic of George IV. . 

The long interval which has elapsed since the death of Sir 
Robert Peel has been designed by his trustees to give time for 
the subsidence of party spirit. A proportionate delay will 
wrobably be thought advisable before the Memoir on_ the 
Ministry of 1834-5 is published; and at some distant period the 
vindication of the changes of 1846 will be given to the world. 
It may be hoped that hereafter some competent biographer will 
undertake to show that the career of a great and patriotic 
Minister requires something more than a succession of isolated 
apologies. 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN®* 


thee author of the Ogilvies was at one time a novelist whose 

too frequent appearance in print we had to censure and 
regret; but the ms | which has elapsed since the publication of 
Agatha’s Husband has not been without its beneficial influence. 
It is generally requisite to sacrifice time to the production of 
anything likely to stand its test; and the author of the work 
before us has made a perceptible advance in John Halifax, 
which we consider a better novel than any of its prede- 
cessors. The story opens with a scene in Norton Bury, an old- 
fashioned town on the banks of the Avon. Abel Fletcher, an 
old Quaker, and his son Phineas are sheltering themselves from 
a passing shower :— 

“ Get out o’ Mr. Fletcher’s road, ye idle, lounging, little—” 

“Vagabond,” I think the woman, (Sally Watkins, once my nurse,) was 
going to say, but she changed her mind. 

My father and I both glanced round, surprised at her unusual reticence of 
epithets: but when the lad addressed turned, fixed his eyes on each of us for 
a moment, and made way for us, we ceased to wonder. Ragged, muddy, and 
miserable as he appeared, the poor boy looked anything but a “ vagabond.” 

“Thee need not go out into the wet, my lad. Keep close to the wall, and 
there will be shelter enough both for us and thee,” said my father, as he pulled 
my little hand-carriage into the alley, under cover, from the pelting rain. 
The lad, with a grateful look, put out a hand likewise, and pushed me further 
in. A-strong hand it was—roughened and browned with labour—though he 


was scarcely as old as I, What would I not have given to have been so stal- 
wart and so tall! 


Sally called from her house-door, “ Wouldn't Master Phineas come in and 
sit by the fire a bit?’—But it was always a trouble to me to move, or walk; 
and [ liked staying at the mouth of the alley, watching the autumnal, shower 


come sweeping down the street; besides, I wanted to look again at the 
stranger-lad. 


He had searcely stirred, but remained leaning against the wall—either 
through weariness, or in order to be out of our way. He took little or no 
notice of us, but remained with his eyes fixed on the pavement—for we actually 
boasted pavement in the High Street of our town of Norton Bury—watching 
the eddying rain-drops, which, each as it fell, threw up a little mist of spray. 
It was a serious, haggard face for a boy of only fourteen or so. Let me call 
it up before me—I can easily, even after more than fifty years. 

Brown eyes, deep-sunker, with strongly marked brows, a nose like most 
other Saxon noses, nothing particular; lips well-shaped, lying one upon the 
other, firm and close; a square, sharply outlined, resolute chin, of that type 
which gives character and determination to the whole physiognomy, and with- 
out which in the fairest features, as in the best dispositions, one is always con- 
scious of a certain want. 


As I have stated, in person the lad was tall, and strongly built; and 1, poor 
uny wretch! so revered physical strength. Everything in him seemed to 
indicate that which I had not; his muscular limbs, his square, broadfshoulders, 
his healthy cheek, though it was sharp and thin—even to his crisp curls of 
bright thick hair. 

The father is anxious to be off to his tan-yard; and Phineas, 
being a sickly lad, needs some one to guide his little carriage 
home. ‘The stranger boy offers to help him, asking to earn a 
penny, as he isin search of work. He accepts the offer, and talking 

y the way, the few sad details of the lad’s life come out. The 
prosperous tradesman’s only child is motherless, and has no one 
to care for. He feels a strange delight in his young companion, 
who, full of vigorous life, enjoys all that is denied to his sickly 
existence. Phineas becomes the faithful chronicler of John 
Halifax's life—following him with deep devotion, unwearying 
as it is true. From very humble duties in the tan-yard, 
John rises, and in course of time becomes a clerk. e is 
self-educated, having received scarcely any assistance from his 
friend. The first incident that breaks in upon their uneventful 
existence is a visit to the theatre of a neighbouring town, 
where Mrs. Siddons performed. This step is taken without 
the old Quaker’s knowledge, who, on its discovery, resolves 
to separate the friends, and they do not meet again for two years. 
The year 1800 brought universal distress, from which the quiet 
little town of Norton Bury did not escape. Abel Fletcher had 
added a flour-mill to his other business, and John had been sent 
long journeys “up and down England to buy grain.” Rigid 
economy was practised in rich men’s houses — famine had 
entered into the poor man’s home—and, like many other holders, 
Abel Fletcher would not sell his wheat under famine price. At last, 
the sullen patience of the poor could hold out no longer; and, 


* John Halifax, Gentleman. By the author of “The Head of the 
Family,” “Olive,” &. 3 vols, m: Hurst and Blackett. 1856. 


following the example of the populace of larger towns, they rose 
in desperation to a by force the garnered grain kept back 
by avarice. The miserable, starving rioters howl around the mill ; 
while, undaunted, the stern old Quaker counts his bags of grain, 
almost worth their weight in gold. We must pass over the 
powerfully-described scene which follows. John Halifax, by his 
courage and determination, saves his master’s property at the 
risk of his own life, Phineas sharing his friend’s danger. In 
consequence of this exploit, John is re-admitted into the 
Quaker’s house, and the friends are never parted again. After 
a long illness, John takes Phineas to Enderley Fiat, a 
breezy, bracing common, where they spend the summer in a 
cottage. They make acquaintance with their fellow-lodgers— 
an invalid gentleman and his daughter. John falls in love with 
the daughter, Ursula March,a very right-minded and true-hearted 
creature. The father dies ; cod Cheol being left alone, the two 
strangers give their kindly sympathy and assistance to the 
orphan girl. Miss March is about to reside with her cousins, 
Mr. and Lady Caroline Brithwood, who live near Norton Bury. 
Here is an awkward position for our hero, as the lady is perfectly 
ignorant of his calling; and it is certainly a little mysterious 
that a tanner’s apprentice, without having ever been in the 
society of cultivated people, could deceive a refined woman into 
the belief that he was a gentleman. John had intended, how- 
ever, to tell Ursula his real position, which he does in the follow- 
ing way :— 

“This is not a very lon bye, I trust?” said she to me, with some- 
thing more than onun rate remain at the Mythe House some weeks, 


I believe. How long do you purpose staying at Enderley ?” 

I was uncertain. 

“But your home is in Norton Bury? I hope—I trust, you will ion ay 
cousin to express in his own house his thanks and mine for your great - 
ness during my trouble?” 

Neither of us answered. Miss March looked surprised—hurt—nay, dis- 

leased ; then her eye, resting on John, lost its haughtiness, and became 

umble and sweet. 

“Mr. Halifax, I know nothing of my cousin, and I do know you. Will 

ou tell me—ecandidly, as I know you will—whether there is anything in Mr. 

rithwood which you think unworthy of your acquaintance ?” 

“ He would think me unworthy of his,” was the low, firm answer. ‘ 

Miss March smiled incredulously, ‘“ Because you are not ve' rich? 
What can that signify? It is enough for me that my friends are gentlemen. 

“Mr. Brithwood, ‘and many others, would not allow my claim to that 
title.” 

Astonished-—nay somewhat more than astonished—the young gentlewoman 
drew back a little. “I do not quite understand you.” : 

“Let me explain then:” and her involuntary gesture seeming to have 
brought back all honesty, dignity, and manly pride, he faced her, once more 
himself. “It is right, Miss March, that you should know who and what I 
am, to whom you are giving the henour of your kindness. Perhaps you 
ought to have dn before ; but here—at rley, we seemed to be equals 
—triends.” 

* T have indeed felt it so.” 

“Then you will the sooner pardon my not telling you—what you never 
asked, and I was only too ready to forget—that we are not equals—that is, 
society would not regard us as such—and I doubt if even you yourself would 
wish us to be friends.” 

“Why not ?” 

“ Because you are a gentlewoman, and I am a tradesman.’ 

The news was evidently a shock to her—it could not but be, reared as she 
had been. She sat, the eye-lashes dropping over her flushed cheeks—perfeetly 
silent. 

John’s voice grew firmer—prouder—no hesitation now. 

“ My calling is, as you will soon hear at Norton Bury—that of a tanner. 
TI am apprentice to Abel Fletcher—Phineas’s father.” 

“Mr. Fletcher!” She looked up at me—a mingled look of kindliness and 
pain. 
“ Ay, Phineas is a little less beneath your notice than Iam. He is rich— 
he has been well educated ; I have had to educate myself. I came to Norton 
Bury six eee ago—a beggar-boy. No, not quite that—for I either worked 
or starved.” 

The earnestness, the passion of his tone made Miss March lift her eyes, but 
they fell again. 

“Yes, Phineas found me in an alley—starving. We stood in the rain, 
opposite the mayor’s house. A little girl—you knew her, Miss March—came 
to the door, and threw out to me a bit of bread.” 

Now indeed she started. “ You—was that you ?” 

“It was I.” 

We must refer to the story itself for the conclusion of this scene. 
The two friends return home. John goes to London, and finds 
out from the Court Circular that Miss Marchis there. “ Fancy,” 
he bitterly says, “a lady in the Court Circular being inquired 
for by a tanner’s lad.” For three months he prowls about all 
the — places in the vain expectation of seeing Ursula. 
Whilst in town, he forms an acquaintancewith a worthy old couple, 
Dr. Jessop, of Norton Bury, and his wife, who turns out to have 
been Ursula’s governess. The Jessops take a great fancy to 
John Halifax, and invite him and Phineas to their house. Mrs. 
Jessop tells John that Lady Caroline Brithwood is most anxious 
to see him; and his exclamation of astonishment is silenced by 
the good lady’s explanation:—‘ Yes; you, John Halifax, the 
hero of the people, who = the bread riots, and gave evi- 
dence thereupon to Mr. Pitt, in London.” This, it seems, he 
had never mentioned to Mrs. Jessop, although her ap Pa | was 
“full of it.” The two friends go to the party, and are introduced 
to say Caroline. We may here remark that, in our opinion, 
the noble personages are the worst-drawn characters in the 
book. Mr. Brithwood is described by Abel Fletcher as a fox- 
hunting, drinking, dicing fool. He is ill-matched with his B > 
frivolous wife, who is determined to amuse herself, an 
patronise John as a jeune héros, Uhomme du peuple. During 
the evening Miss March appears, and simply bows to John— 
neither of the two speaks. y Caroline invites John to her 
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house, where he is insulted by Mr. Brithwood, who, taking him 
aside, declares that, although he is always civil to everybody, he 
really cannot, in spite of my lady’s likings, well invite him to 
his table. Incensed 7 John’s dignified calmness and com- 
ure, he comes up with clenched fist, calling him a vagabond. 

rsula crosses the room, and, catching Mr. Brithwood’s arm, 
bravely says :—‘‘ Cousin, in my presence this gentleman shall 
be treated as a gentleman—he was kind to my father.” The 
reply is—‘‘ Curse your father.” 

John’s right hand burst free; he clutched the savage by the shoulder. 

“ Be silent. You had better.” 

Brithwood shook off the grasp, turned and struck him; that last fatal 


insult, which, offered from man to man, in those days, could only be wiped 
out with blood. 

John staggered. For a moment he seemed as if he would have sprung on 
his adversary and felled him to the ground—but—he did it not. He returned 
not blow for blow. 

Some one whispered, “ He wont fight. He is a Quaker.” 

“No!” he said, and stood erect; though he was ghastly pale, and his voice 
sounded hoarse and strange—“I am a Christian.” 

It was a new doctrine ; foreign to the practice, if familiar to the ear, of 
Christian Norton Bury. No one answered him; all stared at him; one or 


“two sheered off from him with contemptuous smiles. Then, Ursula March 


stretched out her friendly hand. John took it, and grew calm in a moment. 

There arose a murmur of “ Mr. Brithwood is going.” 

“Let him go!” Miss March cried, anger still glowing in her eyes. 

“Not so—it is not right. I will speak to him. May 1?” John softly 
unloosed her detaining hand, and went up to Mr. Brithwood. “Sir, do not 
leave this house—I beg; I am leaving it. You and I shall not meet again if 
I can help it.” 

His proudly courteous voice, his absolute dignity and calmness, completely 
overwhelmed his blustering adversary, who gazed open-mouthed, while John 
made quiet adieux to his host and those he knew. The women gathered 
round him—woman’s instinct is usually true. Even Lady Caroline, amid a 
flutter of regrets, declared she did not believe there was a man in the universe 
who would have borne so charmingly such a “ degradation.” 

At the word Miss March fired up. ‘“ Madam,” she said, in her impetuous 
young voice, “no insult offered to a man can ever degrade him; the only real 
de; tion is when he degrades himself.” 

ohn, passing out at the doorway, caught her words. As he quitted the 
room, no crowned victor ever wore a look more joyful, more proud. 

After a minute, we followed him; the Doctor’s wife and I. But now the 
joy and pride had both faded. 

“Oh! Mrs. Jessop, you see I was right,” he murmured. “I ought not to 
have come here. It is a hard world for such as I. I shall never conquer it 
—never.” 

“Yes—you will.” And Ursula stood by him, with crimsoned cheek and 
eyes no longer flashing, but fearless still. 


After this scene, it is impossible for Miss March to remain 
with her cousins, and so she lives with Mrs. Jessop. This is 
John’s heaviest trial, for, except by chance, he never meets 
Ursula, and then is only recognised by a passing se ih pear 
ment. He is driven to despair, and forms all kinds of wild 
projects, until at length fortune befriends him. From living in 
a low, unwholesome alley, he catches a prevailing fever, and is 
very near dying, when Phineas takes the desperate resolution of 
betraying his friend’s hopeless love. He finds Ursula alone, 
and she does not hear of his friend’s illness unmoved, as she 
has a grateful remembrance of his kindness. Mrs. Jessop pays 
John a visit, and finds him recovering. She brings him a few 
simple lines from Ursula, expressing a wish to see him, if he 
would allow her. It is not very difficult to guess the result of 
their meeting. When they separate, Ursula has promised to be 
John Halifax’s wife, and in a very short time they are married, 
he being just twenty-one, and she eighteen. Although Ursula 
has some fortune, Mr. Brithwood will not give it up, and John 
refuses to have recourse to law. They live very humbly and 
happily, without any society. After their marriage, John tells 
his wife that he is by birth a gentleman. All romantic expecta- 
tion concerning this mystery is, however, destroyed in the first 
volume, where we are told that John’s “pedigree began and 
ended with his own honest name.” After the death of Abel 
Fletcher, John succeeds to his business, and Phineas lives with 
him. Halifax gains considerable influence with his fellow towns- 
men, becomes of some importance in the place, and is offered a 
seat in Parliament, which several reasons induce him to refuse. 
Just when the anxieties of business seem pressing on him, Mr. 
Brithwood gives up his cousin’s fortune ; and with this additional 
income, the family remove to a pretty little country house, and 
John becomes master of Enderley Mills. Every circumstance 
adds to his rising reputation; and the third volume finds him 
surrounded by his children, a wealthy, prosperous man, and the 
proprietor of Beechwood Hall. This concluding volume is full 
of the marrying and giving in marriage of the children. The 
story closes with the sudden death, first of John, and afterwards 
of Ursula, just as they had determined to retire from the more 
active cares of life to the quiet spot where their earlier days 
were passed. 

_ There is little proteins, and less ingenuity, in the construc- 
tion of this story; but all the principal characters are highly 
respectable, and, unlike most very good people, contrive to be 
not at all dull. It requires no ordinary talent to give interest to 
the familiar details of a tranquil married life. In this the author 
of John Halifax has shown the greatest skill. There is life in 
her repose. John Halifax is essentially a good man, of active and 
benevolent disposition, with liberal opinions and sound judgment. 
We have not a fault to find with him; and here lies the error of 
the book. Ursula is less perfect—consequently more natural. 
It is evident that the writer's predilections are so strongly in 
favour of faultless beings that it is with difficulty she is induced 
to throw in just one or two little foibles or failings to make them 


human. With a good deal of observation, and delicate per- 
ception of character, there is a want of that power and indivi- 
duality without which the personages in fiction only pass before 
us like shadows. To be sweet without being mawkish, simple 
without being puerile, and fresh without absolute originality, are 
rare qualities, which we claim for this novel. The author 
has shaken off much of her old sentimentality, and there is great 
facility in the simple, earnest manner in which the narrative is 
written. Some of the descriptions of rural and domestic life 
have a most attractive quaint simplicity. Passing over the 
improbability of the story, there are other faults against which 
we must protest. There are five cases in which festivities are 
made the precursors of, or connected with, some calamity. 
Contrast is certainly one of the legitimate means by which 
striking effects are produced; but the object is destroyed by 
constant repetition. 

The stupid notion that a novel must needs have three volumes 
is a very great nuisance ; for it often comes to pass that the first 
two are diluted to eke out the last. John Halifax would have been 
unquestionably better in two volumes. We can give our interest 
to the hero and heroine; but when asked to transmit our af- 
fections to a second generation, we feel that the author is 
drawing too heavily on our good nature. There is one thing 
which we are glad to observe—that with all their religion, none 
of the characters in John Hulifax parade it, or torture them- 
selves with morbid self-examination. Their religion is evident, 
without being too conspicuous—influencing their lives, rather 
than evaporating in their language. In Halifax's last conver- 
sation, we trace the leading principle which the author wishes 
to advocate. He thanks God. that he has had a happy life, and, 
what few men can say, the sort of happiness he would have 
chosen ; and he believes that most lives would be as bright as his, 
if, day by day, we were faithfully doing “ our little best,” con- 
tent to leave the issue in wiser hands than ours. 


COMPARATIVE MYTHOLOGY.* 


ROFESSOR MULLER has made his name a household 
word in the scientific circles of Europe, at an age when few 
men do more than give promise of after-eminence. It is pleasant 
to think that the prejudices which cost us Haller a hundred 
ears ago have not prevented his countryman from receiving a 
easter welcome, and reaching the highest post as a teacher, in 
the same university which then earned an unhappy reputation 
for narrow exclusiveness. Not, indeed, that there has been any 
lack of daws to chatter around the eagle. Sometimes it was a 
rivat docent of “ Fatherland,” who published his conviction that 
is more fortunate rival ‘* was wanting in the A B C of psycholo 
and historical intuition.” Or aCorypheus of English minute phi- 
losophy gave out a warning-note against the country ‘“ where 
many carry the thyrsus, but few are initiated.” To criticism and 
warning, however, the sturdy good sense of the British public, 
which knows a man when it sees him, has remained impenetrable ; 
and we may claim the praise which the chroniclers give to our 
Norman ancestors, who were “ most liberal of all men in showing 
honour to strangers as righteously as to themselves.” Mr, 
Miiller’s handbook on the languages of the late seat of war has 
happily vindicated the choice of his official patrons ; and his con- 
tribution on Comparative Mythology to the Oxford Essays, may 
be fairly looked upon as the graceful “ pr pag eH of one who 
has recently been admitted to the guild of an English university. 
So much of a golden mist broods over the far distances of the 
fairy world of mythology, that it is easy to mistake shadow for 
substance. ‘Three principal methods of explanation have hitherto 
more or less perplexed inquiry into this subject. Theologians 
tell us that the great truths of primitive religion were distorted in 
fable, or concealed in legendary enigma, at the same time when 
the degraded worshipper began to adore God in his works, and 
the scheming priest to disguise religion in mysteries. Sometimes 
the grandeur of the explanation which we can attach to a myth— 
like that of Prometheus, for example—makes this solution plau- 
sible. Commonly, we must be content to take on trust what we do 
not care to examine, and leave to Biblical commentators the task of 
understanding how the history of Samson became the myth of 
Herakles. Metaphysicians fall back on more pliable generalities. 
“ Mythology,” says Novalis, “ contains the history of the typical 
world—it comprehends what has been, what is, and what shall be.” 
The gist of this we take to be, that the cardinal truths of our nature 
are thrown into allegory by the untutored fancy of the savage, 
and that thus the moral law, for instance, is taught in parables, 
before it can be reduced to its simplest and abstract expression. 
Against these arbitrary conjectures Mr. Grote’s protest is that 
which is best known in England. The earliest thinkers, says the 
Greek historian, had not arrived at a stage when profound truths, 
either moral or social, occupied the activity of the mind, or 
required symbolical expression. The necessities of the child 
oa of the child-like intellect are rather to interpret the facts of 
nature—to understand the rolling thunder, the feathery growth 
of the pines, and the fountain welling up over the green turf. 
In his ignorance, the savage transfers to the world about him the 
facts of his own consciousness—sees thought and will wherever 
there is life and motion—and supplies the want of positive 
knowledge by personifying faith. 


* The Oxford Breage: article on Comparative Mythology. By Professor 
Miller. London: ° 
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Of late years, the — research of Germany has taken a 
new range, and claims to enclose the disputed regions of mythic 
lore within the boundary line of comparative philology. The 
patriarch Grimm has taken the lead in this movement, con- 
tributing the aid of his unrivalled learning, and above all singing 
out ¢endimus in Latium to scholars who seareely knew in what 
direction the needle pointed. When we think how smalla portion 
of the results attained by his inquiries is even now known to the 
public, we are tempted to believe that knowledge is still the sacred 
deposit of a harm wad and jealous caste. Happily, however, 
the gods from time to time descend and hold converse with 
mortals ; and such a revelation of the inner world has just been 
made to us in Professor Miiller’s article. Before examining its 
connexion with other theories, and its actual merits, we can 
scarcely do better than analyse its contents for the sake of those 
who have not as yet explored them. But we would earnestly 
recommend all readers to consult pages which have hardly a 
literary fault, except that, though always interesting, they are 
sometimes needlessly diffuse in the attempt to shed light on a 
difficult subject. 

Speech, says the Oxford philologist, is the great necessity of 
man in a state of society. Our first ancestors, therefore, slowly 
working out the expression in language of the objects they were 
anxious to describe, naturally fell back upon the images with 
which their yisible world was crowded, and explained the 
simplest conceptions by pictorial analogies. Herdsmen and 
tillers of the soil, they took from their flocks and fields the types 
which were to clear up those social complexities which slowly 
grew up amongst them. The daughter was duhiter, the milk- 
maid—the family, gotra, derived its name from the cow-pen, 
*‘o-tra,” in which the simple nomads lay couched beside their 
cattle. Glimpses of patriarchal life flash upon us now and then 
from the far world. The brother, bhratar, is he on whom it 
fell to bear burdens, (brah. ef. frater, fero.) With the Sanserit 
mother, gant, we compare the quinna, or lady, of the Norse- 
men—the “ queen” of our later society. The reverence which 
once hallowed parental authority seems even now to make 
august the associations of its names. No particles or auxiliary 
verbs obscured the transparency of thought in a language where 
every vocable was a sensuous image ; and thus a world of intense 
reality unfolded itself around the first children of men, as fancy 
strove to explain, and speech to express, the glories and 
terrors of the natural earth and sky. ‘“ What is with us a 
sun-set, was to them the sun growing old, decaying, or dying.” 
“ Our sun-rise was to them the night giving birth to a brilliant 
child; and in the spring, they really saw the sun or the sky 
embracing the earth with a warm embrace, and showering 
treasures into the lap of nature.” In fact, the sun, as the 
fountain of life and light, was the centre about which the 
creations of the — faculty grouped themselves—sometimes, 
as we have seen, closely interwoven—oceasionally, derived by a 
sort of retrospective process. Thus—we are supplying a link 
from Grimm—from the solar glitter and glare was borrowed the 
radical of gold; and aurwm, restored to the skies in Aurora, 
brings us back to the first man’s vision of dawn, and of “ heaven, 
like a distant sea, tossing its golden waves.” 

A change came slowly, but surely, upon this childhood of 
speech. Sometimes a second sense grew up and obscured 
the meaning of the radical—sometimes, in the wear and tear 
of use, the gloss and form wore away, and the word seemed 
no longer a symbol—sometimes, in the change of thought, the 
analogy that had first assigned a name was lost sight of. 
‘Then the sounds still circulated, indeed, amongst men, but effigy 
and legend had disappeared from the coin. As time went on, it 
became a matter of antiquarian interest to decipher the halt- 
effaced inscriptions ; and the artistic ingenuity of scholars strove 
to conjure an order out of the fragments of the primeval world. 
Hence the marvellous perplexities of genealogy and name in the 
cloud-land of Olympus. ‘lhe simple herdsman had called Apollo 
“the son of light,” Avenyevns, or “ thebright one,” Andros; and local 
pride attempted to breathe life into the verbal fossils, and altars 
were kindled in Lycia and Delos to the honour of the imaginary 
countryman. Gaia, the Earth, has children, the human Ouranos 
and the lifeless mountains; and how shall Hesiod weave into 
symmetry and blending colours the tangled threads of a thou- 
sand different —— But the worst confusion of all was 
introduced by philosophers. Men whose habits of thought 
were peculiarly alien to the personifying faculty, endeavoured 
to give reality to the old myths by tracing in them ideas of moral 
order, and imagining that they discovered the vestiges of a re- 
ligion which was in the future, rather than in the past. It 
is the old error of the alchemist, who finds in the crucible 
the gold which he has himself enclosed in his wand. Mytho- 
logy, then, is neither the tradition of primitive fancy and 
innocence, nor the anomalous and grotesque substitute for 
positive knowledge in an unenlightened age. 1t “is only a 
dialect, an ancient form of language.” Yet the words that were 
spoken around the hearths of our first fathers can bring back to 
us, if we have ears to hear, a marvellous record of primeval 
thought, feeling, and family usage. 

It is obvious that this analysis represents most imperfectly an 
essay of nearly a hundred pages. e have not touched on the 
first part, which shows, by a chain of minute proofs, that the 
Arian tribes were resident up to a. late poh in a common 


fatherland. We forbear, also, to criticise specially the illustra- 


tions which are given in support of the theory advanced. How 
the death of Herakles is a myth of sunset, and the story of 
Orpheus and Eurydice a myth of the dawn dying before the sun, 
are points which we leave to be gleaned from the essay by the 
sceptical student, who has never yet encountered such heresies 
in the pages of Burmann or Dindorf. Kernel and shell by 
themselves are alike valuable, but time and space have barely 
allowed us to exhibit the general drift of Mr. Miiller’s mono- 
graph. It remains only to point out its relative position by the 
side of modern theories. 

The theological and metaphysical views, agpenently so different, 
in reality have but one life, which Professor Miiller has mercilessly 
assailed. Both start from the axiom that “ whatever is prior in 
idea, has been prior also in fact” —that our race derives its concep- 
tions of moral order from traditionary records of a primitive inno- 
cence which was soon impaired and soiled, and to which we are work- 
ing back. This delusion has had its counterpart in every depart- 
ment of knowledge. It misled the alchemist with the chimera of 
an original substance, in which life and wealth were latent. It 
misleads philologists at this day with the phantom of the original 
language, no longer, indeed, thought of as Hebrew or Sanskrit, 
but as something known to us in its vestiges only—the charter 
of a material brotherhood between all the tribes of earth. 
Nowhere has this ghost of the fancy walked more restlessly than 
within the uncertain twilight of mythology. A good example of 
how completely it differs from the scientific view, may be seen in 
an instance we have already given—the death of Herakles, which 
De Maistre explains as a type of the Crucifixion. All these 
shadows must disappear, as the hard angles, but august realities, 
of the actual world in sunshine open upon us. ‘ What we called 
the spirit of the times was in truth only our own spirit, in which 
the times mirrored themselves.” As a scientific parallel to Pro- 
fessor Jowett’s essay on Natural Religion, Mr. Miiller’s theory 
has a more than ordinary interest at this moment. 

Mr. Grote’s view is rather inadequate than wrong. Ho has 
explained the conceptions of Homer and Hesiod, but has con- 
founded these with the starting point of the first myths. For 
it is more eredible that a late generation should attach persona- 
lity and action to words which it finds in the language, and which 
it knows to be connected with a thought, but which it cannot quite 
decipher, than that it should invent inexpressive names to distin- 
quia fictitious characters. In fact, so strict a line of demarca- 
tion separates the period in which languages were created from 
all succeeding centuries, that no word ought to be supposed new 
in a period in which the human mind has transcended its first 
vocabular necessities. But in truth, the records of philology and 
history materially complete each other. The patriarch honoured 
Gaia, the Earth, by the title of Pyrrha, the red. With its early 
looseness of application, which confounded substantive and 
adjective, the word floated down to a time when less patent 
qualities than those of colour were associated with the idea of 
“earth” inthe mind. Then the poet received the exile into a 
new kingdom, invested it with a dignity not its own, and, retain- 
ing the association of prolific parentage, sung of Pyrrha, the first 
mother of men. 

But in its principle, Mr. Grote’s theory is, we think, nearer 
the truth than the view of his critic. With the latter, Mytho- 
logy is, so to speak, ‘* the geology of language ;” and if, here and 
there, we find its tone caught and its phrases in fashion with a 
later age, we must look on this simply as the antiquarian affecta- 
tion of obsolete forms. These conclusions leave unexplained a 
whole century of facts in modern history. Is it true that the 
mythopeic faculty died away when it was no longer needed to 
produce words? What are we to say of the marvellous legends 
with which every cloister was rife in the middle ages—how 
Lucian, the Senator of Rome, was haunted by the statue of 
Venus—how spirit called to spirit across the lake where St. Gall 
was fishing, “‘ Come over and help us, for a stranger is spoiling 
our heritage?” Where shall we place the exquisite fancies of 
Paracelsus and the Count de Gabalis—the astral man and the 
spirits of the elements, who can only become immortal when 
der put on humanity, and learn to suffer and to love? To 
explain away all these as the disordered fancies of a brain-sick 
age, is greatly, we think, to misinterpret the meaning of history. 
A fact which is common to men of so many centuries must 
surely have its source in unchanging human nature. 

And the reason is not far to seek. Men oneieet away the 
operation of laws which they could not understand, as their 
fathers had used the names of persons for abstract terms which 
their observation could not supply. Where clouds and wind 
were the objects of ignorant wonder, it was not strange that 
saints and angels, whose power the age believed in, were thought 
to discharge the function of atmospheric laws which were not as 
yet ascertained. With the German founders of science, the case 
was a little different. Seeing an imposing hierarchy, with anti- 
quity and spiritual pretensions, arrayed against them, they called 
up in their defence a mystical hierarchy of the invisible world. 

ot yet sufficiently familiar with the omnipotence of the natural 
laws which they explored, at the very moment when they pro- 
claimed a new truth, distrust of their own audacity drove them 
back upon personal machinery, to assist rather than to explain. 
The infancy of the mind had substituted capricious agents for an 
absolute law—its riper growth referred whatever it could well 
understand to natural order and law, but retained a mythic 
creation in a subordinate post, to account for whatever might 
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seem anomalous and irregular. In our own days, we have seen 
the last efforts of the personifying tendency in a sort of reaction 
against the autocracy of science. ‘ When men cease to believe 
in God, they believe in ghosts,” says Novalis. Those who once 
allow themselves to forsake the simple shrine of experiment and 
reason will find themselves worshipping strange idols, which 
have no counterpart either in the depths below or in the heavens 
above. Homeopathy, mesmerism, and spirit-rapping are the 
last products of the mythopeeic faculty, and if they seem to us 
more contemptible than the old fables, we must remember that 
minds of the higher order have now pretty nearly lost the ten- 
dency to personify. 

From tuis renaissance of myths, ethnology will one day mark out 
its own. That permanence of type which distinguishes the Slave 
from the German, and which separates the higher from the lower 
man, is nowhere better seen than in the products of the mind. 
Let it be granted that the legend of the noble German lady, who 
drowns herself that the great prosperity of her twelve children 
may remain undimmed, can be traced back to a myth of the Solar 
Cycle. Let us admit the same origin for the tradition of Wanda, 
the mythic queen Eponyma of the Wends, who sacrifices herself 
in the flush of victory to secure the future fortunes of her nation. 
And where the harmony finds explanation in a common origin, 
does not a difference of national types account for the variety of 
forms? Grimm and Haxthausen could not express more clearly 
how the notion of family life predominates with the German, 
whilst entire devotion to the interests of the community is the 
first conception of the Slave. Every tribe has impressed the 
rude ore of its coinage with a distinct and peculiar character. 

We regret, then, that the richness of Mr. Miiller’s philological 
learning has narrowed his general view. We cannot doubt that, 
so far as his theory is absolute, it is imperfect, and mistakes effect 
for cause. But the great merits of his Essay are scarcely im- 

aired by this. It is a complete page of history, restored to us 
on the unconscious evidence of words. And in the same spirit 
with which Owen hung up the fragment of a bone, assured that 
after-research would complete the skeleton, Mr. Miiller may wait 
till the slow interrogation of witnesses confirms the history he has 
written of the ages that wrought out speech. 


FEMALE PHYSICIANS.* 
p*® HARRIOT K. HUNT is an American M.D., and though 


not a very wise woman, she is certainly a bold and successful 
one. She has worked out her one great idea, and has conquered the 
difficulties that lay in her path. She is now a female physician, with 
an established practice and some little reputation; and it could not 
be expected that so daring an innovator should have been received 
by her professional brethren with a very hearty welcome. They 
did their best to put her little lamp quietly out, but she flamed 
up with steady perseverance and great effect, and she can now 
look back on twenty years spent in the exercise of her vocation. 
Like most women who do an unusual thing, she does it with her 
whole heart, and with a sort of obtrusive completeness which is 
grating to English notions of feminine delicacy. She goes in for 
the whole rights of women—she lectures, preaches, argues, writes, 
scolds, persuades, employs all the powerful battery of a strong- 
minded woman to place her sex in the position which she 
thinks it ought to hold. She even presents a bold front to the 
tax-gatherer, and when he calls for the dollars owing to him, 
she gives him, instead, a protest against the injustice of taxing 
women without allowing them to vote. Three or four of these 
protests she has kindly inserted in her volume, and if they had 
no better result than that of affording a vent for her indignation, 
it was not for any want of strong and forcible language. Like 
most Americans, male and female, she wields a powerful pen, 
and we are weighed down under the constant burden of her aspir- 
ing style. It is part of her creed that a model woman should 
feel, should show sensibility, and look at life on the imaginative 
side; and accordingly, every incident of her career receives its 
proper allowance of pathetic treatment. It is scarcely, however, 
worth while to dig into an obscure book to show that a lady on 
the other side of the Atlantic is no wiser than her sisters. Our 
only concern with the volume is to ascertain whether it enables 
us in any degree to solve the problem of the expediency of admit- 
ing women to the professed practice of medicine. It cannot be 
said that there is any patent Susi in the proposition that there 
are ailments to which the female sex are exposed which women 
may learn to treat better than any man could do. A woman 
may win the confidence which a bearded physician might find 
denied him; and akeener sympathy and more personal expe- 
rience may persuade to the adoption of remedies from which the 
adviser has herself received benefit. 


* Glances and Glimpses ; or, Fifty Years’ Social, including Twenty 
Years’ Professional, Life. By Harriot K. Hunt, M.D. Boston, United 


entered her head that she might herself rival it. ‘She found 
herself daily analyzing very curious compounds.” Her sister, 
when sufficiently recovered, joined her in her studies. At the 
outset they hit on a great discovery which amazingly simplified 
the task before them. “ Medical science,” says Miss Hunt, 
“full of unnecessary details, lacked, to my mind, a soul.” For 
this satisfactory reason it was rejected as a part of the necessary 
ee. athology, she owns, would have disheartened her 

ad she not early perceived that the genius of each physician 
must decide his diagnosis. Therapeutics she also discarded, not 
so much from confidence in her genius as from a fear lest she 
should injure her eyesight by reading the numerous volumes in 
which the subject was treated. Anatomy she really wished to 
study, but the Harvard Medical College refused her permission 
to attend dissections. She was thus thrown back on her own 
untutored capabilities, and started with nothing more than a 
certain amount of good sense, great enthusiasm, and an excellent 
tenet which she made it the business of her life to enforee— 
namely, that prevention is better than cure, and that to enjoin 
on patients a healthy mode of living is the secret of keeping them 
in health. 

At first, it was up-hill work. Old friends looked coldly on 
the aspirants, and a medical journal sneeringly asked whether they 
knew the difference between the sternum and the spinal column. 
Very early in her professional life, as the Doctor naively puts it, 
her mind was attracted to the subject of remuneration for women’s 
labour. But by degrees they made their way—from the poor 
they got to the rich—and the many “ given-up cases” to which 
they were called in, as the last forlorn hope of succour, widened 
their experience. To prevent an imputation, on the part of 
regular practitioners, that practice was gained by insinuating 
themselves into families, they made it a rule to remain at home, 
and require all patients to come to them. From the general 
description given of the class of cases which the sisters were 
required to mect, we gather that their aid was most generally 
sought when mental distress was the primary cause of external 
disease ; and we cannot refuse to give this circumstance its due 
weight, as showing that confidence was really won by the fact 
that the physician wasa woman. After five years of combined 

ractice, the younger sister was married, and Dr. Harriot was 
eft to struggle alone. And she did struggle alone, in every 
respect ; for, as she says, her medical life trained her to an indi- 
viduality she has never regretted. To put this in plain language, 
it means that, not having acquired regular knowledge, she was 
attracted by everything that, professing to proceed on some fixed 
and intelligible principle, had also the charm of novelty. Combe 
and his Phrenology are spoken of as the source almost of a reve- 
lation. She “felt respect” for Homeopathy before she knew 
anything about it; and she aimed at comprehending every patient 
“physically, spiritually, morally, and religiously.” In 1847, she 
made a formal application for leave to attend lectures at Harvard 
College—rather, as it appears, to establish the principle of medical 
education for females, than with any view of gaining knowledge 
herself. Her application was refused; and it was not until 
three years afterwards that permission was accorded. The 
example was either quickly followed elsewhere, or was itself 
based on precedent ; for we learn that a Female Medical College 
has been incorporated in Massachusets, and another in Philadel- 
phia, and that female students are admitted at the College of 
Ohio. And thus female physicians have now a fair chance in 
America; and it is to be hoped that no future Harriot Hunt 
will have to tell us of a class that “ die a thousand deaths from 
the necessity of employing male practitioners.” 

We much wish that the volume afforded us better means of 
ascertaining the exact mode in which the Doctor treated par- 
ticular cases. In the few instances she gives, she appears as 
stimulating her visitors to mental exertion, and reproving their 
follies in a manner that may be productive of good, but which 
we should have thought would have been found rather vague 
and somewhat irritating. A fine lady came to her, to say that she 
was suffering from exnui, that she had had neuralgia, had got 
rid of it, but felt no happier. The physician recommended her 
to invite her city friends to come to see her. She objected that 
they were fashionable and frivolous. Dr. Hunt caught at this, and 
asked if that troubled her; and being told it did, urged her to go 
yet further, saying, ‘‘ Offer yourself as a gift to God, and then 
you can magnetize your friends, and other topics of conversation 
will be enjoyed.” To another she said, “ It strikes me, if you do 
not think so much of your ailments, but investigate the great 

uestions of the day, your mind will be diverted from drugs.” 
That these pieces of advice contained a very wholesome truth 
we do not doubt, but there is something comical in a used-up 
and croaking fine lady setting up to magnetize her friends, or 
to investigate the questions of the day. We must say that 
although, while dealing with the general aspect of her subject, 
Miss Hunt speaks persuasively of the benefits which women 
doctors are able to confer, yet, when she descends to particulars, 
she does not make it quite clear what these benefits are. The only 
important fact we learn from her autobiography is, that she had a 
tolerably extensive practice. For one reason or other, women did 
actually take advantage of a woman’s offer to give them medical ad- 
vice ; and therefore we hesitate to say that her life has been a mis- 
take, and that the change she advocates is not wanted. But it must 
be observed that she has been throughout, confessedly and pur- 
posely, out of the pale of medical science, and therefore she has 
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investigating ; and as this book throws some little light on it— 
though not nearly so much as might have been reasonably ex- 
pected—it will repay a cursory perusal. 

Miss Hunt gives an elaborate sketch of her career. She lived 

: for many years with her mother and an invalid sister, being her- 

| self engaged in tuition. The regular practitioner of the town 
failed to give her sister relief, and at last a quack, as he was 

invidiously called, was tried, and with success. She was stimu- 
lated by this triumph of unrecognised ability, and the thought 
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only acted as one of the many different aids and checks which the 
humours of society or the enterprise of individuals place by the 
side of the regular practitioner. There are thousands of cases 
where nothing but trained skill, based on the most complete and 
extended education, will avail. Dr. Harriot does not even pretend 
to possess this kind of skill. No physician of eminence now gives 
medicine when it is not wanted, or fails to urge a change in diet 
and in mental and moral habits, when error in these respects is 
the real cause of disease. Supposing a case does not require 
scientific treatment, but only good advice, it is evident that a 
man is just as likely to give good advice as a woman. ‘The only 
advantage the latter can have is that she may better be able to 
elicit the facts. The question comes to this—will women tell to 
other women what they will not tell to men? Nothing but long 
experience could give the true answer; but we fancy that, prac- 
tically, women would speak to other women with less reserve 
where the cause of hesitation and bashfulness was wholly 
physical, but that they would rather confide their sorrows and 
their sins to the wore lenient judgment and the swifter decision 
of the other sex. And at any rate there appears to us one great 
evil likely to arise from the institution of female physicians as a 
regular branch of the profession—it might soon be thought 
indelicate for a women to consult a man, and thus a ridiculous 
and dangerous prudery would be fostered. America affords 
abundant proof that such a state of feeling is possible. 


CREASY’S HISTORY OF THE OTTOMAN TURKS. 
Second Notice. 


N reviewing Professor Creasy’s first volume in detail, one 
hardly knows over which most frequently to pause—the 
striking incidents which are always strikingly told, or the 
innumerable blunders which betoken unpardonable haste and 
carelessness. Perhaps more unpardonable still, in an author 
writing a popular and attractive history of a subject generall 
misunderstood, is the entire absence of any clear and full sketch 
of the state of things in Eastern Europe and Western Asia at 
the time when the Ottoman Power arose. Without fully realizin 
the utter disorganization of that epoch, no one can understan 
the causes of Ottoman progress ; but Professor Creasy was so 
intent upon his bit of vivid incident about Ertoghrul plunging at 
once among the unknown combatants, that all he can give us on 
this head is two very meagre pages about the Seljuk Turks in 
Anatolia. How little trouble he has taken to master Byzantine 
matters—though he professes to have consulted Finlay, and 
though we suppose that, like the rest of the world, he has read 
Gibbon—we may see in p. 28, where he talks about “ the civil 
wars with which the Andronici, the Paleologi, and the Cantacu- 
zeni, distracted the last ages and wasted the last resources of the 
Greek empire.” The Professor evidently thinks the “* Andronici” 
were a family, like the Paleologi and the Cantacuzeni; and he 
accordingly produces a statement which is much as if he should 
describe the English history of the two first Brunswick reigns 
as consisting of dissensions Beane “the Georges, the Guelphs, 
and the Stuarts.’ So little care, indeed, does our author take, 
that he cannot even keep to the same statement, accurate or in- 
accurate, through two consecutive pages. In p. 42, he tells us, 
“the Bulgarians, the Servians, the Bosnians, the Hungarians, 
all of Sclavonie blood, now united in one great national eflort 
against the intrusive Turks.” A few paragraphs later, he con- 
tinues :—‘* The powers thus allied against Amurath expected 
also, and received, assistance from the semi-Roman population 
of Wallachia, and from the Magyars of’ Hungary, who, like their 
kinsmen, the Oltoman Turks, had won by force a settlement in 
Europe, but who, unlike the Turks, adopted the creed and the 
civilization of European Christendom, and became for ages its 
chivalrous defenders.” Does Professor Creasy make a distine- 
tion between the “ Hungarians” of ‘ Sclavonic blood” and “ the 
Magyars of Hungary?” Political and military reasons forbid us 
to imagine that by the former he means the Slovak population. 
Which then are we to believe—his opinion in p. 42, that the 
Magyars are Slaves, or his opinion in p. 43, that they are Turks ? 
In another place, our author records the conquests of Mahomet 
IT. after the taking of Constantinople, in this manner :— 
The fragments of the Greek Empire, which had lingered for awhile un- 
connected with the central power of the Emperor, were speedily subdued by 


the new ruler of Constantinople. The Peloponnesus was conquered in 1454, 
and Trebizond in the following year. 


It might be too much to expect Professor Creasy to dive into 
original authorities ; but he might at least have turned to Gibbon 
and Finlay. One would have thought that the noble stand made 
by the Peloponnesian Greeks, after their miserable rulers had 
deserted them, deserved more notice than half of a short sen- 
tence. One might even have thought that the extinction of the 
last fragment of independent Greco-Roman power in the Trape- 
zuntine Empire was hardly adequately treated in the remaining 
half. But at any rate, our author might have taken the trouble 
to be accurate in his dates and facts. Gibbon alone might have 
told him that the Despotate of Peloponnesus was not finally con- 
quered till 1460, nor the Empire of Trebizond till 1461. He 
might also easily have discovered that Peloponnesus was not 
“unconnected with the central power of the Emperor,” but 
was an appanage constantly bestowed upon members of the 
Imperial family, and which had been held by Constantine Palzo- 
logus himself before his advancement to the Empire. But then 


neither the readers of the Circulating Library nor the members 
of “the St. John’s Wood Literary Institution” knew or cared 
much about Peloponnesian Despots or Trapezuntine Emperors. 
Consequently Professor Creasy did not think it necessary to get 
accurate information about them. 

These are three gross blunders which we have selected out of 
several similar ones in the first volume. We will now try a few 
smaller ones out of the second. Professor Creasy is a great 
scholar of a certain kind. His volumes do not exhibit much trace 
of a mind braced and invigorated by Grecian history and phi- 
losophy; but he is very fond of small classical allusions and 
quotations. But he is in far too great a hurry to spell his Greek 
names right, or at any rate to correct his proof-sheets. A concu- 
bine of Sultan Ibrahim is described as “a Celeno of the harem,” 
and the word “ Mzotis” is invariably written ‘‘ Mqotis,” even in 
the very list of errata. In p. 184, certain Turkish oa 
speak of “the confessors of the Old Testament, the Gospel, or 
the Tora,” as if they were different classes of people. Either the 
Turks or their historian must have odd notions of the “‘ Tora”— 
which we conceive to mean the law of Moses—if they suppose it 
to be something distinct from “ the Old Testament.” In p. 155, 4 
famous Persian monarch is spoken of as “ Nadir Kouli Khan,” 
a jumble of the titles which he bore at different periods of his 
life—Tahmasp Kouli Khan, and Nadir Shah. This is muchas if 
a Persian historian should attribute the victory of Waterloo to the 
Duke of Wellesley or to Sir Arthur Wellington. In p. 79, we 
find an “Emperor of Austria” in the seventeenth century, 
while in p. 306, the Austrian title of ‘ Archduke” is transported 
into Muscovy. All these are but slight inaccuracies in them- 
selves, but they betoken a degree of haste and carelessness 
strangely unbecoming in one who aspires to be the English his- 
torian of the Ottoman Empire. 

But, as we have before said, Professor Creasy, though never 
likely to make a really great historian, possesses the capacity for 
better things—and much better things he produces whenever he 
does himself anything like justice. With all its inaccuracies of 
detail, the first volume contains a well written and vigorous 
account of the growth of the Ottoman power; and the comments, 
sometimes original, sometimes drawn from Von Hammer, are 
well selected and expressed. Though this part of his work gives 
Professor Creasy occasion for the greatest allowance of blunders, 
it is the most valuable portion of his two volumes. He well 
describes the heroic age of the Ottomans—the stern virtues of the 
early Sultans, and their prudence in consolidating their empire as 
they advanced, eaten of, like most Eastern victors, con- 
quering too fast to keep what they conquered. Nor does 
he conceal the darker side of the picture—the open perfidy, 
the foul and unnatural profligacy, the systematic fratricide 
whieh, from the time of Bajazet the Thunderbolt, began to 
corrupt and disgrace their rule. The characters of the several 
Sultans,—all great, and some, according to their standard, good— 
are always well depicted. In Mahomet I. and Amurath II. 
we find really estimable men according to their circumstances. 
In Mahomet the Conqueror, a man endowed with every gift, and 
stained with every crime, we find the climax alike of Ottoman 
greatness and Ottoman wickedness. As if the race required 
repose after his production, he is sueceeded by the only feeble or 
= Sultan of the first three centuries—the mystic Bajazet 

I. Two more reigns of conquest are in store. Selim the 

Inflexible, the most relentless tyrant of all, wins Syria, Egypt, 
and the nominal Caliphate ; and the line of the great Sultans is 
worthily closed in Solomon the Magnificent, who bore also the 
worthier title of Solomon the Lawgiver. The stirring incidents 
of all these reigns are well told by Professor Creasy. Even the 
last siege of Constantinople, so often told, can be read with fresh 
pleasure in his narrative. We had intended to insert his de- 
scription of Solomon’s last campaign in Hungary, the siege of 
Szigeth, and the heroic end of Zsing; but the passage is too 
long for transcription, and too good for abridgment. 
. The second volume is a falling-off from the first. This could 
hardly be avoided, from the nature of the subject—above all, from 
the point of view from which it is regarded by Professor Creasy. 
The history of a decaying empire is, except under very peculiar 
circumstances, less attractive than that of a growing one; nor 
does ordinary modern scientific warfare, or diplomacy with Austria 
or Russia, present the same charm as the old romantic struggles, 
from the first fight of Ertoghrul to the conquest of Candia. And, 
as we draw nearer and nearer to our own day, Professor Creasy’s 
book sinks more and more from a history into a pamphlet. In 
fact, his extreme love for the Turks and their Sultan Mahmoud 
makes him strangely slur over those very portions of more 
recent history to which he was most capable of doing justice. 
Some of the scenes of the Servian and Greek revolutions could 
have been told very effectively by the pen of our author. But 
the Servian revolution is cut very short, and the Greek revolu- 
tion still shorter. In the same spirit, the long and heroic resist- 
ance of Montenegro to the Ottoman power is dismissed in two or 
three eursory allusions to “ revolts,” “ insurgents,” and “ Turkish 
rulers.” After a short account of the Hetairia and of Ali Pasha, 
the Greek War of Independence is dismissed in two pages. In 
the course of them, however, he contrives to put the evil deeds 
of the Greeks in the most prominent, and those of the Turks 
in the least prominent, light :— 


Unhappily, the very first acts of the Greek liberators (though Ipsilanti 
was not personally responsible for them) were the cruel and pare Ee murders 
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of Turkish merchants, in the towns of Galatz and Jassy. The tidings of these 
things, with the addition of much exaggeration and many false rumours, soon 
reached Constantinople. The consequent indignation, and the alarm of the 
Mahometans at the wide-spread confederacy of their Rayas against them, 
which was now suddenly revealed, produced a series of savage massacres of 
the Greek residents in the capital, which were imitated or exceeded by the 
Turkish Lene, and especially the Janissaries, in Smyrna and other 
towns. Vol. ii. p. 405. 


The cruelty of some of the Greek officers in Moldavia is an 
undoubted fact, honestly recorded and severely censured by the 
Greek historian Trikoupes. We fear also that Alexander Ypsi- 
lantes was more “personally responsible” for the crime than 
Professor Creasy makes out. He did not command it—but he 
in no way censured it. But surely common justice required of 
the historian to mention that his own almost faultless hero, 
Sultan Mahmoud, was still more personally responsible than 
Ypsilantes for the “savage massacres” at Constantinople, which, 
from Professor Creasy’s account, one might be inclined to throw 
wholly upon subordinate agents. In the words of a recent article 
in the Edinburgh Review— 

It was by Sultan Mahmoud’s own act that the Patriarch of the Eastern 
Church, who, at the Sultan’s order, had anathematized the insurgents, without 
-erime, without trial, without indictment, was seized, on the holiest day of the 

, immediately after the celebration of the holiest rite of his creed, was 
pared before his own palace, a lying accusation affixed to his body, and his 
at last given up to the worst of indignities—to the mockery of the 
Jewish rabble. It was by Sultan Mahmoud’s own act, that the streets of 
Constantinople were deluged with the blood of victims slaughtered daily 
without offence or trial; that the law of nations was violated, and the crew of 
a friendly ship murdered for attempting merely to shelter men striving to 
escape from a land where their race and creed seemed doomed to extermina- 
tion. That vessel bore the flag of Sardinia, to be displayed, in the next gene- 
ration, in another cause. 


The plain fact is, that Professor Creasy’s extreme personal 
philo-Mahmoudism carries him far beyond the limits of a rea- 
sonable philo-Turkism. The latter might have prompted him to 
proclaim the fact that all the Turks were not quite so ferocious 
as the Sultan and the populace. The Greek historian tells us of 
a Sheikh-ul-Islam deposed by the Sultan because he refused his 
Fetva for a massacre of the Christians—of a Cadi at Smyrna 
murdered on the same grounds by the Mahometan rabble— 
finally, of a Grand Vizier deposed by the Sultan, ‘because he 
wished to spare the blood of the Greeks.”* These events find 
no place in Professor Creasy’s history. In order to patch up 
a reputation for a merciless Turk, he deprives three humane 
Turks of the credit due to their humanity. The truth of the 
matter is that Mahmoud commenced his reign with ferocious 
cruelty, but had afterwards the sense and good spirit to take to 
better ways. His panegyrist may fairly represent him as a 
reformed and repentant sinner; but he is the last of all men to 
be brought forward as a faultless hero. 

On the reign of Abdul-Medjid we decline to enter. We do 
not think, with Professor Creasy, that the events of the present 
year are already matter of history. We take leave of him and 
of his work with a feeling half angry, half kindly, as towards 
a writer who has done justice neither to his subject nor to him- 
self. We doubt his capacity for producing a perfect Ottoman 
history—we do not doubt his capacity for producing, with 
ordinary care, an Ottoman history which would form a re- 

ctable substitute till we have a Von Hammer of our own. 
But haste, carelessness, and party-feeling have prevented him 
from doing even thus much. 


GIRARDIN’S DRAMATIC LITERATURE.+ 


HE is a thoroughly charming book, written in a style at 
once thoughtful and easy, springing from fine culture, 
moral and intellectual. Although treating of a subject—love— 
which is generally a fatal lure to sentimentality, rhodomontade, or 
veiled indelicacy, especially in French hands, it may be placed 
before the purest and the gravest reader without chance of offence. 

M. Saint-Mare Girardin is a well-known writer in the Déehats, 
and Professor at the Faculté des Lettres. He writes like an 
Englishman whose language and whose culture are French—that 
is to say, while possessing the ease, the grace, the lightness of 
touch, and finesse of expression, which render French writers 
charming, he has that enlaces of home-feeling—that healthy 
moral sense—seldom found in French writers. His three volumes 
on Dramatic Literature are by no means such as their title would 
lead us to expect. They are causeries on the various modes of 
expression given to the passions, principally by dramatists, but 
also by other poets, and in some instances by novelists; and we 
urge the reader in want of a pleasant companion to make himself 
—— with this work. 

‘he present volume has very little indeed about the drama ; but 
what it has about other matters prevents our feeling any regret 
at the absence of dramatic criticism. It opens with a chapter 
on Love in the sixteenth century, and on the preponderance of 
women in society. Of all the passions, none have so completely 
changed their expression in passing from ancient to modern 
literature. Three great currents of influence are traceable— 
Christianity, chivalry, and platonic love. M. Saint-Mare agree- 
ably sketches their modifying influence, and the gradual appear- 
ance of women on the social and political stage. He paints both 


* See the Firman in Trikoupes, i. 374. 
+ Cours de Littérature i 


Par M. Saint-Mare Girardin. 
Tome iii, London: Nutt. 


1855. 


sides—the advantage and the disadvantage of this change. The 

resence of women at court, he thinks, corrupted the morals no 
ess than the manners of the time of which he treats. Beauty was 
made too important, and was thought not only equal to virtue, but 
sufficient to dispense with it. Brantome expressly tells us as much; 
and he is the truer painter of the vices of his time, because he 
regarded those vices as virtues. Of Jeanne de Naples he says, 
she was so beautiful as to deserve the absolution given her by 
Clement V. All the Dames Illustres whose biographies he has 
written are illustrious for beauty, not virtue—for, indeed, virtue 
“ne convient qu’aux femmes de petite naissance ou aux laides,” 
He adds, “Il sied aux belles et grandes dames d’étre inconstantes 
en leurs amours ;” and his reason is worth hearing—“ elles doivent 
ressembler le soleil, qui répand de sa lueur et de ses rayons & un 
chacun dans le monde, si bien que chacun s’en ressent.” 

M. Saint-Marc points to the two distinct schools which, in the 
middle ages, treated of love and of women—the one chivalrously, 
regarding love as a virtue, and women as its best teachers—the 
other mockingly and sarcastically, regarding the licentiousness of 
women as inseparable from their nature. The Virgin Mary and 
Eve were the two types incessantly invoked by these ml Bae a 
This contrast still exists in the literature of France ; and although 
it cannot be said to exist in our literature, it still lingers in our 
conversation—one class idealizing woman, another class thinking 
and speaking irreverently of her. Very pleasant are the cita- 
tions made by M. Saint-Mare from Ronsard, Marot, Desportes, 
and other poets of this period, in illustration of his text; and 
one quatrain we feel compelled to borrow, where Ronsard bids 
adieu to his mistress :— 

Adieu, amours; adi til corsage ; 
‘Adieu, ce teint ; len, Stents yeux. 
Je n’ai pas eu de vous grand avantage ; 
Un moins aimant aura peut-étre mieux. 


Of Régnier, and the sincerity of his poems, taken not from 
books, but from his own experience, M. Saint-Mare pleasantly 
says—‘ Cela me fait souhaiter qu'il eit mieux vécu; cela ne me 
fait pas souhaiter qu'il ait chanté d’autres passions que celles 
qu'il a eues.” 

Passing from the poets to the romancists, he pauses at Amadis 
de Gaule, of which he gives a delightful analysis. In novels, he 
says, we see the ideal of love which each age forms for itself 
better than in poetry or in memoirs ; and while admitting some 
of the evil consequences of novels in cultivating the ‘ romantic” 
tendency, he sees even in this romantic exaggeration a certain 
elevating influence. The old chivalry novels “ enseignaient la 
loyauté et l’honneur dans la guerre, a un siécle dans lequel la 

erre commengait & se méler & la politique; Ia fidelité et 

‘honnéteté dans l’amour en un temps qui commengait & se piquer 
de galanterie, mais qui ne savait pas séparer la galanterie de la 
licence.” This is hitting the true point. By Looping before 
men’s eyes an example which was admirable, they were gradually 
taught to imitate it, or to think it well to be imitated. “ Qu’on rie 
de l'amour héroique d’Amadis pour Ja belle Ariane,” says M. 
Saint-Mare, “j’y consens; mais Amadis a contribué pour sa 
part a polir les murs et & discréditer la licence grossiére ; il a 
mis & la portée du grand nombre les qualités de Uélite.” 

Equally interesting is the analysis given of L’ Astrée—a romance 
whieh long enchanted Europe, but which it is erudition now-a- 
days to have read. Approved by bishops, adopted in all courts, 
it became as it were the manual of savoir vivre—worth con- 
trasting with our “ Hints on Etiquette” by men who, having 
dined in the servants’ hall, pretend to instruct the world in 
manners. D’Urfé was almost as romantic as his own romance; 
and in 1624 he received a letter signed by twenty-nine princes 
and princesses, and nineteen grand seigneurs and ladies of Ger- 
many, who, having adopted the names of the various characters 
in L’ Astrée, under the title of the ‘‘ Académie des vrais amants,” 
begged him to take the name of Celadon for himself, no member 
of the Academy having the audacity to assume a name of which 
he felt himself unworthy. 

The analysis of Clélie is done with great finesse, and so many 
charming passages are quoted that the reader will probably not 
content himself with the analysis, but incontinently seek out the 
romance for himself. M. Saint-Mare defends it from the super- 
ficial charge of being a pedantic manual of gallantry. ‘‘ Quand on 
l'étudie de prés, c’est un livre sérieux et curieux ow toutes les 
questions qui tiennent 4 la condition des femmes dans le monde 
sont traitées d’une maniére a la fois piquante et judicieuse. 
Quel est le rang que la civilisation moderne donne a’ la femme, 
et que doit faire la femme pour avoir et pour garder ce rang? 
Voila, en vérité, le sujet deta Clélie.” And even the galanterie 
which occupies so large a place in the novel is not what we 
mean by gallantry. Itis the art of loving wife and friends—* le 
ménage et le monde, le ménage sans tomber dans la petitesse, le 
monde sans tomber dans la frivolité; l'art d’étre vertueux et 
aimable, ou d’étre honnéte homme.” 

The author then passes to love as expressed in pastoral poetry 
—comparing Theocritus and Virgil; and, after analysing many a 
once famous, now —_ work, he comes to treat of magic in 
love, and of unhappy lovers. But we have already indicated suffi- 
ciently the contents of this volume to excite the reader's curiosity. 
In these busy days there is a peculiar value in retrospective glances 
and analyses, such as M. Saint-Mare Girardin so pleasantly fur- 
nishes. Few people have time to read L’ Astrée or Clélie, but all 
may be glad to gain some definite idea of what they are. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW. 


ANTED, A FEW COPIES OF No. I. OF THE 
“SATURDAY REVIEW,” FOR WHICH ONE SHILLING 
EACH WILL BE GIVEN, by 
Henry Appteyarp, News-Agent, &c., 1, Duke-street, Adelphi. 


IDHURST, SUSSEX.—The Rev. F. Gilbert White, M.A., 

Oxon, occupying a good house in this healthy and beautiful little Town, will be 

ready, at Midsummer, to receive as Private Pupils a few Boys between the ages of six 

and fourteen, who will be considered as members of his own family. Terms moderate, 
Address, The Rev. F. Gilbert White, Midhurst. 


There is daily communication with the Brighton and South Coast Railway at 
Chichester, and with the South Western at Godalming. 


EOLOGY AND MINERALOGY.—Elementary Collections, 

’ which greatly facilitate the study of these interesting branches of Science, can 

be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 100 Guineas each, of J. Tennant, Mineralogist to Her 
Majesty, 149, Strand, London, Also, Geological Maps, Hammers, Books, &ec, 


Mr. Tennant gives Private Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology. 


hk. KAHN’S ANATOMICAL MUSEUM, 4, COVENTRY 
STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE. Open daily from 10 a.a1. to 10 p.m. (for 
gentlemen only), containing 1000 models, illustrating every part of the Human Frame, 
in Health and Disease, the various Races of Men, ete. Lectures delivered daily at 12, 
2, and 4, in the morning, and } past 7 in the evening, by Dr, Sextoy, F.R.G.S., F.E.S., 
and at } past 8 by Dr. Kany, Admission, One Shilling. 


HARCOAL DIGESTIVE BISCUITS.—(Brrp’s Patent.)—An 

agreeable and efficacious diet for dyspeptic invalids—a prophylactic against 
diirrhwa, dysentery, and cholera.—In canisters, price 2s. 6d, each.—Wholesale agents: 
Barclays’, Farringdon-street; Sanger, 150, Oxford-street; Burrows’, Houndsditch ; 
Turner's, 111, High-street, Boro’; and retail by order at all Chemists, Italian Ware- 
houses, and Medicine Vendors. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE.—THE 
FIFTEENTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the Subscribers to the 
LONDON LIBRARY will be held in the Reading Room, on SATURDAY, MAY 31, 
at Three o'clock p.m., when, in addition to the usual business, the following motion 
will be brought forward by Mr. GepGg, viz. 

“That this Libary shall remain open until Ten o’clock p.st. on three days in each 
week, subject to such regulations and restrictions, with regard to the rooms open, re- 
mova! of books from the Library, and attendance of the Officers and Servants, as the 
Committee shall from time to time think fit.” 

WILLIAM BODHAM DONNE, Secretary and Librarian, 


*,* The Sunscrrrtions for the present year are now due. 


OF LONDON.—THREADNEEDLE STREET and 
CHARING CROSS, 
Chairman.—Sir Joun Vivirers Bart., M.P. 
Vice-Chairman.—Joun Fritn, Esq. 
Current accounts are received, and interest allowed on balances, 
£5 per cent. interest is at present allowed on deposits, with ten days’ notice of 
withdrawal, on sums of £10 and upwards, 
(By Order) MATTHEW MARSHALL, Jun., Manager, 
BENJAMIN SCOTT, Seeretary, 


Threadneedle-street, April 28, 1856, 


NEW PRINCIPLE IN BANKING, 
Us ILY JOINT STOCK MUTUAL BANKING ASSOCIATION. 


IncorporateD BY CHARTER, 

Parncrieat Orrices—UNITY BUILDINGS, CANNON STREET, CITY, LONDON, 
Lercesrer Square Brancu—l, NEW COVENTRY STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, 
Capital, £300,000—£150,000 being paid up, 

Governor—J, J, MECHI, Esq., Tiptree Hall, Kelvedon, Essex. 


This Bank, composed of nearly 600 Shareholders, is established on the Mutual 
Principle, by which means its customers become entitled to participate in the profits as 
interest to the extent of 50 per cent. without any liability as partners, This is secured 
by Royal Charter, 


TERMS OF BUSINESS, 


Current Accounts.—Interest at the rate of 2 per cent. allowed on the minimum 
monthly balances when the balance has not been below £300 at any time during the 
half-year. 1 per cent, when the balance is below £300, Accounts made up each 
half-year. 

Devosir Accounts.—This Bank is at present allowing 5 per cent. interest for 
money on deposit, Deposits from £5 upwards are received from persons residing 
either in London or the Country, Money will be received on deposit for fixed periods 
at rates to be agreed upon, 

(By order,) GEORGE CHAMBERS, General Manager. 


A SPANISH FANCY BAZAAR and GRAND PROMENADE, 
th 


in ALD of the INFANT SCHOOL of BRIGADE of GUARDS, will be held in 
e Grounds of the Wellington Barracks, Birdeage-walk, on THURSDAY, 5th, and 
FRIDAY, 6th June. 
By the hind hereg oa of the commanding officers, the Bands of the Grenadier, 
Coldstream, and Scots Fusilier Guards, will attend and play together, 
Jfours of admittance, 12 to 6, Price of admission, 2s, 6d, 


PATRONESSES, 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
H.R.H. the DUCHESS of GLOUCESTER, 
ILR.H, the DUCHESS of KENT, 
H.R.H, the DUCHESS of CAMBRIDGE. 
H.R, the PRINCESS MARY of CAMBRIDGE. 


Duchess of Richmond, 
Duchess of Sutherland, 
Duchess of Grafton, 
Duchess of Beaufort. 
Duchess of Manchester, 
Marchioness of Winchester, 
Marchioness of Ely. 
Marchioness of Clanricarde, 
Frances Anne Marchioness of 
Londonderry, 
Marchioness of Breadalbane, 
Marchioness of Westminster, 
Countess of March, 
Countess of Jersey. 
Countess of Kinnoull, 
Countess Spencer. 
Countess of Bessborough, 
Countess Howe, 


Viscountess Curzon, 
Viscountess Enfield, 
Lady James Crichton Stuart, 
Lady Mary Hood, 
Lady Mary Fielding. 
Lady Jane Levett. 
Lady Mary Stephenson, 
Lady Emily Ponsonby. 
Lady Frances Higginson, 
Lady Caroline Stirling. 
Lady Carington. 
Lady Abinger. 
Baroness Stratheden. 
Lady Wenlock. 
Dowager Lady Wenlock, 
Lady Astley. 
Lady Thesiger. 

Lady Codrington, 


SPANISH MANTILLAS, 
BLACKBORNE begs most respectfully to inform the 
e Nobility and Gentry that he has just received a consignment of the 
above Mantillas, now so generally worn for evening costume on account of their 
elegant and graceful form, 
SPANISH DEPOT, 56a, South Audley-street, Grosvenor-square. 


INTON’S SCENERY OF GREECE AND ITS ISLANDS. 
Fifty Plates (on Steel), with a Tour and Map, in one handsome volume, Royal 
4to—Artists’ India Proofs, cloth, lettered, Four Guineas ; Demy—Two Guineas, 
Reviews in Atheneum, Leader, Literary Gazette, Herald, Observer, Globe, §c., Fc. 
Published by Mr, Lryton, 7, Lodge-place, Park-road, Upper Baker-street. 
NEW POEM. 
On Wednesday, in Feap, 8vo. 
T. BARTHOLOMEW’S DAY; a Summer’s Tale, 1572: and 
other Poems. By Stewart LockyEr. 
London: Saunprrs and Ottey, Conduit-strect. 


Just published, in Feap. cloth, price 7s, 6d. post free. 


ILNE-EDWARDS’ MANUAL OF ZOOLOGY. _ Translated 
by Rosrrt Knox, M.D., and illustrated by 500 first-class Wood-Engravings, 
London: Henry Rensuaw, 356, Strand. 


Now ready, 
AZANCOURT’S EXPEDITION DE CRIMEE JUSQU’A 
LA PRISE DE SEBASTOPOL, 2 vols. 8°. 
CINQ MOIS AU CAMP DEVANT SEBASTOPOL, 1 vol. 12°. 
W. Jerrs, Foreign Bookseller to the Royal Family, 15, Burlington-arcade; and 
85, King’s-road, Brighton, 


NEW WORK, BY MR. GOSSE, ON MARINE NATURAL HISTORY, 
This day is published, Post 8vo, pp. 400, with 24 Coloured Plates, price 21s, 
ENBY; A SEA-SIDE HOLIDAY. 

By Puttre Henry Gossr, A.L.S. 
Joun Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


This day is published, 8vo, 884 pages, 400 Woodcuts, price £1 11s, 6d. 
A Second Edition of 


GENERAL OUTLINE OF THE ANIMAL KINGDOM, and 

Manual of Comparative Anatomy. By THomas Rymer Jonks, F.R.S. Pro- 

fessor of Comparative Anatomy in King’s College, London; late Fullerian Professor of 
Physiology to the Royal Institution of Great Britain, &c., ec. 
Joun Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


HE SABBATH WREATH. <A Thanksgiving Memorial of 
q Sabbath Rest and Privileges Preserved, Dedicated to the 300,000 Sabbath- 
school Teachers of Great Britain. By B, Scort, Hon, See, of the Working Men's Edu- 
cational Union. Price 1s, 6d. cloth. 
Nispetrs; SEELEYs; Warps; and through all Booksellers, 


Small 8vo, cloth, with red edges, 4s. 6d. 
HE FOUR GOSPELS IN ONE NARRATIVE. Arranged 
by Two Frrenps, 
London: Jonn W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


Third and Cheaper Edition, revised, 5s. 
OPULAR PHYSIOLOGY; familiar Explanations of interesting 
Facts connected with the Structure and Functions of Animals, and particularly 
of Man, By P. B. Lorp, M.B. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


Ninth and Cheaper Edition, 5s. of 
ISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, from the Ascen- 


sion of Jesus Christ to the Conversion of Constantine. By the late Dr. 
Burton, Regius Professor of Divinity in the University of Oxford. 
London: Jony W. Parxer and Son, West Strand, 


In Post 8vo, with Map and Illustrations from Drawings taken on the spot by 
Omer Pasha’s Artist. 


HE TRANS-CAUCASIAN CAMPAIGN OF THE TURKISIL 
ARMY UNDER OMER PASHA. A Personal Narrative. By Laurence 
Oxrenant, Esq., Author of the “ Russian Shores of the Black Sea,” &e. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 

“ Mr. Oliphant is an indefatigable traveller, and a most entertaining narrator of his 
adventures. The promptness and liveliness of his movements are imitated by his pen, 
and we readily join his company on any new route, confident in our guide, and certain 
of our amusement,”—The Times, May 13, 1856. 

“Mr. Oliphant’s book belongs to the best class of personal narratives suggested by 
the war.”— Examiner. 

“Tt is a short, clear, and spirited account of the campaign ; and the personal history 
of the author's part in it affords the best internal evidence that the details are pictured 
with accuracy as well as foree.”—Saturday Review, 

“ The best account of this ill-fated expedition.”—Morning Post. 

“Mr. Oliphant’s work, however, cannot be classed amongst the o books 
os - war. It is essentially a valuable and interesting production,”—Morning 

ronicte, 

“ A very graphic and entertaining narrative.”—Economist, 

Brackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


Just published, Three Volumes, 8vo, price £2 2s, ’ 
HE RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. A History. 


By Joun Lornrop 

“It is a work of real historical value, the result of accurate criticism; written in a 
liberal spirit, and from first to last deeply interesting.”—Athenaum, 

“ Tlis ‘ History’ is a work of which any country might be proud.”— Press, 

“Of the scope and general character of his work we have given but a languid con- 
ception. The true merit of a great book must be learnt from the book itself.”— West- 
minster Review. 

“Mr. Motley has searched the whole range of historical documents necessary to the 
composition of his work.”—Leader, 

“Mr. Morney’s VOLUMES WILL WELL REPAY PERUSAL,”-—Saturday Review, 

“Tt abounds in néw information.”— Examiner, 

“ This is a really great work. It belongs to the class of books in which we range 
our Grotes, Milmans, Merivales, and Macaulays, as the glories of English literature in 
the department of history. Mr. Motley’s gifts as a historical writer are among 
the highest and rarest.”—Nonconformist, 

London: Jown Cuarman, 8, King William-street, Strand ; 
Crarman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


Second Edition, Demy 18mo, cloth, price 2s, 6d. 
HE CASTLE BUILDERS; or, the Deferred Confirmation. 
By the Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe,” “ Heartsease,” &c, 
By the same Author, 
SCENES AND CHARACTERS. Fourth Edition, cloth, 3s, 6d. 
KINGS OF ENGLAND, Fourth Edition, cloth, 3s, 
KINGS OF ENGLAND. Slightly Abridged. Cloth, 1s.; and with Questions, 1s. 2d, 


aaa OF HISTORY: a Summary of Ancient History. Second Edition, 
cloth, 2s. 6d, 


LANDMARKS OF HISTORY: Middle Ages. Second Edition, cloth, 3s, 
THE HERB OF THE FIELD, Cloth, 3s, 6d, 
LANGLEY SCHOOL, Second Edition, cloth, 2s, 6d, 
THE RAILROAD CHILDREN. Second Edition, 6d. 
London; J, and C, 6, Paternoster-row. 
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Just published, price 3s, 
UNE: A BOOK FOR THE COUNTRY IN SUMMER TIME. 
By H, T. Staryton, 
London: Loyemay, Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 


DR. ROGET’S ENGLISH THESAURUS, 
A New Edition, in one volume, Crown 8vo, price 10s, 6d, cloth, 


HESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS AND PHRASES, 

Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of Ideas and Assist 

in a Sa. By P. M. Rogsr, M.D., F.R.S, The Fourth Edition, 
ondon: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and LonaMANs, 


In one volume, Post 8vo, price 12s, cloth. 


ANSTEIN’S CONTEMPORARY MEMOIRS OF RUSSIA, 
from the Year 1727 to 1744. First edited in lish by Davip Hume; 

Ho re-edited, compared with the original French, and i strated with brief Notes 

HERTFORDSHIRE INCUMBENT.” 

™, ‘Valuable not only as an authentic document illustrative of the history of Russia at 
the period to which it relates, but as a means of a) a more fully and correctly 
the character of the Power which has been eset y, arrested in its ambitious course 
by the alliance of the Western Powers.”—John B 
London: Loneman, Brown, Aad and Lonemans. 


KIRBY AND SPENCE’S ENTOMOLOGY: SEVENTH AND CHEAPER 
EDITION, 


Just published, in One closely-printed Volume, of 600 pages, Crown 8vo, price 5s, cloth, 
NTRODUCTION TO ENTOMOLOGY: or, Elements of the 


Natural History of Insects, Comprising an Account of Noxious and U: 
Instinct, &c. By Krrsy, M.A,, F.R.S., F.L.S., Rector of Barham; 
WituraM Spence, Esq., F ,» F.LS. Seventh Edition, with an Appendix relative 
to the Origin and Progress of the Work. 

*,* This work is now published at one-sixth of the price of the sixth editio 

to bring it within reach of all desirous of becoming uainted with the 

History of Insects, and thus carrying out more effectually the object of the Ba 
that of introducing others to a branch of science which they had found so delightful. 
Though compressed by a smaller type into one volume, it contains every line of the 
sixth edition, which included much matter not in the five preceding editions ; and, to 
render the work more complete, the account of its origin and progress, furnished’ by 
Mr, Spence to the “ Life" of Mr. Kirby by Mr, Freeman, is, with his permission, 
given as an Appendix, 

London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and Lonemans, 


SIR JOHN FORBES’S NEW WORK. 
Early in June will be published, 
IGHT-SEEING IN GERMANY AND THE TYROL, in the 
Autumn of 1855, By Sir Jouw Fornes, Author of “A Physician’s Holiday, ‘ad 
&e. In One Volume, 
London: Sarita, Exper, and Co., 65, Cornhill, 


FOURTH EDITION OF MR. RUSKIN’S PAMPHLET, 
Just published, in Svo, price 6d.; or per post, 8d, 
OTES ON SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL PICTURES exhibited 
in the Rooms of the Royal Academy and the Society of Painters in Water Colours, 
No. Ul. 1856. By Ruskin, M.A., Author of “Modern Painters,” “Stones of 
Venice,” &c., &e, Fourth Edition, with ’Postscript, price 6d, 
London: Saurru, Exper, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


THE NEW NOVEL. 
This day is published, and to be had at all the Libraries, 
ERVERSION; or, THE CAUSES AND CONSEQUENCES 


OF INFIDELITY, A Tale for the Times. In Three Volumes, 
CONTENTS. 


Chap.18.—A Mormon Mén: 


Chap. 3.—The German Teacher, 


»  6.—Life in Barracks. » 19.—The Champions Of Progress, 
»  7.—Prophets unveiled, » 22,—Attorney and Client, 
—Tutors and Undergraduates, —The Trial. 
9.—Ultra Protestants of the Town. » 26.—The Island of the Blest, 


11.—Anglo-Catholics of Suburb, » 28,—Doubt and Faith, 

12,.—Free Thought at Oxf 29.—From Darkness to Light. 
Chap. 30.—Death at Scutari. 

London: Sara, Exper and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


A MEMORIAL OF THE PEACE, 
On the 26th instant will be ready in all parts of the country, choicely illustrated in the 
the art, from Drawings by Duncay, Birxet Foster, Tuomas, and 
ACQ 
N HON GREM—SONGS OF THE BRAVE. Comprising ODES 
BALLADS by Byron, Tennyson, Mackay, 
and Burns, 
One Volume, crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled gilt edges, 7x, 6d., uniform with Cunpaut’s 
choice Editions of English Poems, 
Orders received by all Booksellers. 
London: Sampson Low, Son, & Co., 47, Ludgate-hill, 


This day is published, price 4s, 6d, 


WO INTRODUCTORY LECTURES ON THE STUDY OF 

THE EARLY FATHERS, Delivered in the ey of Cambridge. By the 

Rev. J. J. Buunt, B.D., Margaret Professor of Divinity. Second Edition, Witha 

Brief Memoir of the ‘Author, and Table of Lectures delivered 4 his Professorship, 
Cambridge: Bex, and Co,; London: and Datpy. 


This day is published, price 5s, 


N SACRIFICE; THE ATONEMENT, VICARIOUS OBLA- 
TION, AND EXAMPLE OF CHRIST; AND THE 
Five Sermons preached before the University of Cambridge, March, 
Cowrg, B.D., late Hulsean Lecturer, and late Fellow of St, ‘John's 
Jambric ze. 
Cambridge: and Co.; London: Brett and Datpy. 


Just published, Crown 8vo, price 5s, 


LASSICAL SCHOLARSHIP AND CLASSICAL LEARNING 
considered with especial reference to Competitive Tests and University Teaching. 

A Practical Essay on Liberal Education, By J. W. Dowaupson, D.D., late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambrid. 

© Dr, Donaldson’s defence of English Scholarship is, we think, complete. That it 
will be read extensively 4. who feel interest in the great question of Education, we 
cannot doubt; for though its compass be small, it ranges from the lowest to the 
highest degrees of the subject, and displays throughout the knowledge which ex; 
rience brings, and the ardour which so accomplished a scholar naturally feels for 
present and future weal of his Alma Mater.”—Saturday Review. 

Cambridge: Bex, and Co.; London: Bett and Datpy. 


Now ready, price 2s. 6d, 


AMBRIDGE EXAMINATION PAPERS: being a Supplement 
to the University Calendar for the year 1856, sad PP 
CONTENTS: 

Tyrwhitt’s Hebrew Scholarships. May, 1855.—Theological Examination — 
October, 1855.—Carus Greek Prize, Gan, —Crosse Scholars! 
November, 1355.—The Ordinary B.A, 1 January, 1856.—Craven Scholarship. 
January, 1856.—Moral Sciences Tripos. February, 1856.—Chancellor’s Medals, 
February, 1856.—Bell’s Scholarships. Februa 856.—Natural Sciences Tri 
January, 1856.—Previous Examination. March, 1856.—Theological Examinat on, 
April, 1856.—Theological Examination List, October, 1855.—List of Ordinary 

ees, January, 1856, ae Examination List, Lent Term, 1856,—Theolo- 
gical List. 


Easter, 
Cambridge; and Co,; London; and Danpy, 


MESSRS. BELL AND DALDY 
ARE NOW PUBLISHING, 


Fg ON CHUR RCH BUILDING with some Practical 
Remarks on Bells and By E. B. Dentson, M.A. Second Edition. 
Re-written and greatly ‘Post on with several price 


XAMPLES OF ANCIENT DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE, 
illustrating the Hospitals, Bede Houses, Schools, Alms Houses, &c., of the 
Middle Ages in Engl and; by Francis T. Doutaay, Architect, Author of “ Examples 
of Ancient Pulpits,” &. In four = Say Parts, Royal 4to, each 7s, 6d, 
Ditto, Imperial 4to, of which only fifty copies are printed, 10s. 6d. 
[ Part I, is now ready. 


Ir, 


PHOTOGRAPHIC TOUR AMONG THE ABBEYS OF 
YORKSHIRE. Containing twenty-three Illustrations, 12in. by 10in., of Foun- 
tains Abbey, Easby Abbey, Rivaulx Abbey, Kirkstall ‘Abbey. and Bolton Priory ; by 
H, Detamorre and Josrpa Cunpatt, with Descriptive Notices by Joun 
Ricnarp Watsram, F.S.A,, Li Sec of the Archwological Institute, and 


Wituum Jonss, F.S.A. In Atlas 4to, price 4s, 4d, in cloth, or 6s, 6d. in morocco, 
with Mluminated initial letters, ‘ust 
Iv. 
THE ENGLISH B ee it against it by recent Writers. 
Part I. containing a” 
1, On the Miracle of the Passage of 
2. On a specimen of a Revision of the he Enh Seri of 
By the Rev. S. C. » M.A., Balliol College, rd, and Vicar of Broadwinsor, 
Dorset, Post 8vo, price 6s, (Just ready. 


v. 


HE | LIFE OF MARTIN LUTHER. By Henny Worstey, 

, Rector of Easton, Suffolk; late Michel Scholar of Queen’s Se Cis. 
In Two 8vo, Vol, 1. price 12s, ady. 
(Vol, II. in the Press, 


N ESSAY ON THE EXISTENCE AND ATTRIBUTES OF 
THE DEITY, By Epwarp Steere, LL.D, University College, 8vo, 


Suveer, In Ten Monthly Volumes. Vol. 
*,* Alsoa LARGE PAPER EDITION, "Ten price 10s, 


Vir, 


R. RICHARDSON’S DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE; combining Explanation with Etymology, and copiously Illus- 
trated by Quotations "from the best Authorities. Two Volumes 4to, price £448, New 
— Also in 8vo, price 15s, 
A SMALLER EDITION, without the Quotations, 


TORIES BY AN ARCHLEOLOGIST AND HIS FRIENDS. 
In Two Volumes, post 8vo, (Immediately. 


ENGLISH WORKS OF | GOWER, Life 
Dr. and a Glossary, Three V 


ERE AND THERE IN PORTUGAL: notes of the P, Present 
12mo, clot! Illustrations from 


wae NOT REALIZED. By Mrs. ALFRED Garry, Author 
of “ Parables from Nature, 32mo, cloth, p' Ready. 
Ps... graceful little book by Mrs. Gatty, entitled Worlds not an 
the large number 
Conan te is ‘ample room for such an attempt.”—Gu 
ARABLES FROM NATURE. By Mrs. Garer 
“ 8. 
Author of “ Worlds not Realized.” ition, 32mo. 
xIv, 


by Jonmn CHEsTER. Feap. 8yo, 6d. 


xv. 
Ts TEMPLE, AND OTHER POEMS, By Groner Hersert. 
Feap. 8vo, [Shortly 


xvL 


SSAYS, OR «COUNSELS CIVIL, AND MORAL; AND 
WISDOM OF THE ANCIENTS. By Francis Bacon, Lord 
ted, with Notes, by S. W. Esq., F.S.A, Feap, 8vo. 


LONDON: BELL AND DALDY, 186, FLEET STREET. 


Now ready, Feap, 8vo, cloth, price 3s, 6d, 
Oo §, by Grevitre Jonn CHESTER. 
London : and Datpy, 186, Fleet-street. 


Recently published, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d, 
ERMONS ON THE LORD’S PRAYER @ and other Subjects. 
By Parsons Rercuxt, B.D., Professor of the 's Univer- 
be, Chaplain lain to his Excellency the Lord-Lieutenant of Hireland, and 
Lecturer in the University of 
Cambridge; Macuatay and Co.; London; Brut and Daupr. 
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THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


4 : D fJ I. B 
HE CROWN WARD. A Story of the Days ol ames} ney 


Axcurpatp Boyp, Author of “The hess,” an 
Volumes, 


I. 


HE OLD GREY CHURCH. A Novel. By the Author of 
“ Trevelyan,” “ Marriage in High Life.” Three Volumes. 


it. 


LARA; or, Slave Life in Europe. With a Preface. By Sir 
AnciBALp ALisoy, Bart, Second Edition, Three Volumes, 


Iv. 


4 WHE INITIALS. AStory of Modern Life. By the 
Baroness Tautenorns, Cheap Edition, post 8vo, 5s. 
London: Ricaarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street. 
PROFESSOR CREASY’S NEW WORK, 
Now ready, in Two Volumes, 8vo, with Maps, 28s. 
ISTORY OF THE OTTOMAN TURKS from the Foundation 
of their Empire to the Present Time. By Professor Creasy, Author of “The 
Filteen Decisive Battles,” 
“ Probably the best history of the Ottomans extant.”—Saturday Review, 
London: Rrcwarp Benteey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


Just published, price One Shilling, 12mo, cloth, gilt edges, 
CHILLER’S SONG OF THE BELL. The original German, 
with a Metrical English Translation by the late J. H. Mexrrvaue, Esq. 
Witurams and 14, Henrietta-street, London ; 
and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 


MHWE FIRST VOLUME OF SIR ROBERT PEEL’S MEMOIRS 


IS NOW READY. 
Jonn Murray, Albemarle-street. 


This day, Post 8vo, 3s, 
HE RUSSIAN ACCOUNT OF THE BATTLE OF 


INKERMANN. 
Jounx Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Now ready, Second Edition, 8vo, 2s, 6d. 
ELIX MENDELSSOHN BARTHOLDY ; a Sketch of his Life 


and Works, By Jutes Bengpict, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-streect. 


Now ready, post 8vo, 8s. 6d, 


pranx AND PRACTICE; an Exposition of the leading Prin- 
ciples and corresponding Duties of Natural and Revealed Religion, and of the 
Re-action of the Practice on its Principles, a Treatise chiefly intended for popular use. 
By Rev, Penrosr, M.A 

Joun Murray, Albemarle-street, 


This day is published, One Volume, 8vo, 14s, 


he AL CONSTITUTIONS; an Outline of the Constitutional 
Ilistory, and existing Government of the British Dependencies; with the 
Orders in Council, Statutes, and Parliamentary Documents relating to each 
Dependency. By Arraur Mix1s, Esq., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street, 


Now ready, Second Thousand, post 8vo, 10s, 6d. 
NHE ENGLISHWOMAN IN AMERICA. 


“A candid and kindly account of America, by a lady who went thither with goat 
introductions, and had every possible opportunity of being well informed. Her volume 
is remarkable for its quiet, sensible tone, its abundance of information upon social 
topics, and its freedom from all tendency to over-statement. An excellent account of 
our Canadian colonies forms part of its contents,”—£ iner, 

Jonun Murray, Albemarle-street, 


UBICINI'S WORK ON TURKEY, 
This day, 2 vols., Post 8vo, 21s, 
ETTERS ON TURKEY: an Account of the Religious, Political, 
Social, and Commercial Condition of the Ottoman Empire, the Reformed 
institutions, Army, Navy, &c. Translated from the French of M. A, Unicryr, By 
Lapy EastHorg. 

“M. Ubicini has long resided in the East, and has derived his oe from 
sources of information not generally accessible; and he produces throughout his work 
so much unimpeachable evidence in ~~ of the statements which he makes and 
the opinions which he advances, that he deserves to be listened to with more than 
ordinary attention.”—John Bull, 

Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


NEW WORK BY REV. J. B, MOZLEY, 
This day, 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
rMNHE PRIMITIVE DOCTRINE OF BAPTISMAL REGENE- 
RATION, By Rev, J. B, Mozury, B.D,, Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, 


By the same Author, 8vo, 14s, 


A TREATISE ON THE AUGUSTINIAN DOCTRINE OF 
PREDESTINATION, 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street, 


NEW WORK BY THE REV, J.J, BLUNT, 
Now ready, 8vo, 9s, 6d, 
ISTORY OF THE CHURCH IN THE FIRST THREE 
ae — By the Rev. J, J. Buunt, late Margaret Professor of Divinity 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


UNDESIGNED COINCIDENCES IN THE WRITINGS OF 
AND NEW TESTAMENTS, an Argument of their Veracity, 4th Edition. 

DUTIES OF THE PARISH PR A 
delivered to the Students at the University of 
CONTENTS: 
Pastoral Conversations 


Ministerial Character of St. Paul, % 

Reading of the Parish Priest, Scriptural Argu Ritual. 

Compastion of Sermons, The! Rubrics 

Schools. Position of the Parish Priest 

Parochial Ministrations, Churchman, ied 
Joun Mungay, Albemarle-street, 


RECENT WORKS ON THE FINE ARTS. 


Now ready, Third Edition, with 160 Illustrations, Two Volumes, 
post 8vo, 30s. 


ANDBOOK OF PAINTING: the Italian Schools, 
From the German of Kugler. Edited, with Notes, by Sir CHARLES 
EastiakE, R.A., President of the Royal Academy. 


By far the best manual we are acquainted with, for every one wi 
“ By far the best manual intod with, Sex every one whe, without the 
oy of foreign and particularly Italian travel, desires to make a real study of 

. Its method, its chronological ar ent, and its generally judicious criticism, 
make it most instructive to a learner,.”— Ecclesiastic. 

“Those who require a succinct compendium of the history of Italian ting, will 
find what they need in Kugler’s ‘ Handbook of 5 edited by Sir Eharles East- 
lake, with numerous and well-executed illustrations of most celebrated paintings 
referred to in it,"—Murray’s Handbook of Italy, 


I 


IOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF ITALIAN 
PAINTERS. Edited by Ratpo N. Worxum. With a Chart of 
Contemporary Schools. Post 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


“This book contains a short sketch of the lives and works of each artist. A 
tabular view of contemporary painters is appended. We recommend the book as a 
vade-mecum for Continental tourists, as necessary as the famous guide in the red livery.” 
—Atheneum. 

“ As a portable compendium on Italian painters, the traveller will find no work in a 
small space so useful as this; indeed it may be considered as a neces: companion or 
supplement to the Handbooks of Italy; except in rare cases, the artist even will find 
in it all the ey details necessary for his purpose, with indications of the prin- 
cipal works of each painter, and a very clear view of the connexion of the different 
Italian schools of painting with each other.”—Murray’s Handbook of Italy, 


FOR YOUNG PAINTERS. By C. R. 
Lesiiz, R.A. With Illustrations. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


“Mr, Leslie adds one more to the number of accomplished men, who, like Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, write as admirably as they paint. Though the title of his ‘Handbook’ might 
lead to the inference that it was only adapted for artists, it will be read with delight 
= instruction by every person who has any enjoyment in pictures,”—Quarterly 

eview, 

“The volume contains an interesting general view of the art of painting, as displa 
in the works of the best masters ofall schools; it is clearly and elegantly written, with- 
out resort to technical terms; and it is likely to be even more useful as a series of 
eet to uninstructed picture-seers, than as a Handbook for Young Painters,”— 

miner, 


Iv. 


OF ARCHITECTURE. Beinga Concise 
and Popular Account of the different styles of Architecture ili 
in all and all countries. By James Ferevsson. With 850 Illustra- 

tions. v0 Volumes, 8vo, 36s, 


“We needed a manual which should give us a succinct account of all the principal 
buildings of the world; which should be intelligible to the general reader, and yet 
informing to the professional artist; which should be tomy illustrated with speci- 
mens of all the styles known to have existed; and, when we find that it answers 
perfectly its intended purpose, we treat it as a valuable and welcome addition to our 
current literature.”— Times, 

“Mr. Fer, n’s beautiful ‘Illustrated Handbook of Architecture,’”—Murray’s 
Handbook of Italy. 


v. 


RT AND ARTISTS IN ENGLAND: Being an 
Account of the Chief Collections of Paintings, Sculpture, Drawings, & 
By Dr. Waaaey, Director of the Royal Gallery at Berlin. 3 vols. 8yo. 


“The work before us we unhesitatingly pronounce to contain more of the essence 
of true connoisseurship than any of the same class that has yet come before the pablic, 
Dr, Waagen’s name is too familiar to the art-world, to require any introduetion,”— 
Quarterly Review, 


vi, 
[THOMAS STOTHARD, R.A. His Life and Personal 


Reminiscences. By Mrs. Bray. With Portrait and Illustrations 
from his chief works. Feap. 4to, 21s. 


“The illustrations, drawn with great care, are ted in a perfectly new 
sepia—which gives them the effect of drawings. t is difficult at tienes to fon ie 
conviction that the pencil of Stothard himself has been employed to adorn the volume, 
We have not opened a prettier volume.”—Times, 

“In Mrs, Bray the painter has found a suitable biographer, one who with sufficient 
knowledge of art and literary taste, possesses a hearty lesbians for the subject of 


her memoir. It is a worthy monument to the memory of one whom we respect 
man and admire as an artist.”—Literary Gazette, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


MR, HILLARD’S WORK ON ITALY, 
Now ready, 2 vols., Post 8vo, 16s, 


LX MONTHS IN ITALY. By Geonrcr 


“A very remarkable work on Rome, &c., entitled ‘Six 
well repa: er, not on the s) at 

“Mr, publis an excellent account of his 
bringing to the subject a rich store of classical knowledge, Ap and na’; a 
remarkable abstinence from any common-place exaggerations,”—Earl Stanhope’s 
Addresses, 

Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


London: Printed by Tuomas Cuoare Savitt and Jamzs Aton Epw. Office 
4, Chandos-street, Covent-garden, in the County of Middlesex; abd Pobhicboe by 
alg Parken and Son, at 445, West Strand, in the same County.— 
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